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THEN AND NOW. 
Trish Air—“ The Little Brown Lark.” 


Tue little brown lark sang clear and high, 
And soared in ihe light of the sun. 
My lover wooed as a lover should ; 
‘Our life and our love were one. 
My heart was gay as a singing-bird ; 
Youth’s courage was on his brow; 
All earth was dear, and all heaven seemed 
near— 
What a change betwixt Then and Now! 


The little brown lark sleeps in his nest; 
The shadows are long and gray; 

Earth wraps around us her cloak of rest; 
And there’s rest in our souls this day 

My hand is feeble, his head is white, 
‘But we sit at our sunset door: 

My man of men! dear Now as Then, 
“And dearest for evermore! 


Tux Auruor or “ Joun Hatiax, Gentleman.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, OcroBerR 6, 1883. 


“It is very like to a good angel of the household.” 
— Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iutusrratep WEEKLY, 


Published September 18, contains Part IT. of a 
thrilling story for boys by Eowarp I. Stevenson, 
entitled 

“CANADIAN DAYS”; 


( ‘hapters LX. and X. of “ Dick and D.,” by Lucy 

C. Lie; and entertaining short stories by Davip 

Ker, Marrnew Warr, Jun., and Mary Dense. 
The art work of this number includes a beauti- 


ful full page by Jessie Curtis Suxeuern, enti(led 
“A LITTLE SELFISH,” 


a front page by J.0O. Davinson, togethe r with dvaw- 
ings by W. T. Smepiey, W. M. Cary, and other 
popular artists. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $1.50 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youna Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


(ee Our next Number will contain a Parrern- 
sheet SuppLeMent, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ 
Autumn and Wiyter Street and House Dresses, 
Visires, Jackets, Moxiere and other Vests, Bon- 
ners, Lineertr, etc. ; Boys’ and Girts’ AUTUMN 
and Wixter Suirs; New Sryies or Harr-Dress- 
inG; Under-Vests for Gentlemen and Ladies ; 
Hassocks, Fancy Articles, etc., ete. ; with choice lit- 
erary and artistic attractions, 


A SELF-EFFACEMENT. 

‘YEOPLE in general are just beginning to 

wake to the position long taken by 
young people among us, to the injury of the 
comfort aud happiness of the middle-aged, 
as well as to their own permanent injury, 
indeed, to such an extent that society 
threatened ceasing to be much of anything 
but a meeting-ground of vouths and maid- 
ens, With those inanities which are all that 
youth and beanty and mutual attraction 
need to help them out, while the art of 
making others comfortable, and the sense 
that this is a world of interdependent rela- 
tions, in which it is every one’s duty to re- 
flect the light on others, has been in danger 
of oblivion. 

Within the past few generations par- 
ents had grown into a fashion of self-abne- 
gation to a degree very lovely, it is possi- 
ble, in its effect upon their own characters, 
but very dreadful in its effect upon the 
characters of their children. They kept 
themselves in the background, whether for 
lack of time or inclination, or because they 
were not presentable; they wished for few 
of the evening parties, the drives, the thea- 
tres, the distractions in general; as if there 
was not enough pleasure to go round, their 
sons and daughters must have all there 
was; they themselves were apparently too 
old to know the need of pleasure, or too stiff 
to receive it ; and if not, they had had their 
day, and one must step aside and not stand 
in the light. The consequence of all which 
was the cultivation of a sad selfishness in 
the younger people, who found the world 
their orange, and not by any means a 
squeezed orange, but one full of the richest 
juices of the tree, which the parents had 
half ruined themselves to keep hanging 
sweet and fresh upon the stem for the 
young hands to pluck. These young peo- 
ple would have looked upon you as a cu- 
rious simpleton, who would bring foreign 
affectations into the simplicity of repub- 
lican and natural manners, had you hinted 
to them that they should wait for their 
share of the orange till the father and mo- 
ther had had theirs, had you suggested to 


them to keep in the background for a little 
and let their elders stand in the sun. It 
had always seemed to these young people 
that their elders had no longer occasion or 
inclination for amusement; that it would be 
absurd for them to mingle in the current of 
society to-day, and bring their old-time fla- 
vor into its remote newness; that society, 
indeed, was an organization for bringing 
youths and maidens together with a view 
matrimonial, where chaperons must be toler- 
ated, but by no means an affair to bring to- 
gether the great thinking multitnde of ma- 
ture men and women, who have found some- 
thing beyond the crude senses in the world. 
Why should the mother at forty, asked 
these young reasoners, want, for instance, 
this soft-tinted silk that would so set off 
the bloom of twenty, unobserving that it 
was the mother to whom that surround- 
ing was the more becoming as giving lus- 
tre and color where the years had stolen 
them away; and as for the father of this 
sort of young people, he was never to them 
anything but a money-making machine, in 
whom intelligence or comprehension of the 
things interesting themselves was always 
as surprising as if the watch-dog should 
speak ; while an unmarried person of years 
was nothing but an inanimate danger signal. 

This state of things swelled to such pro- 
portions that the rather unique structure 
of society which it created has come near 
toppling over of its own weight, and it is so 
far undermined by public opinion, which has 
found it unbearable, that it is about to un- 
dergo radical rebuilding. In the place of 
a parcel of flirting girls and boys with no- 
thing to say of more worth than giggling 
compliments, we are to have dignified men 
and women, with the observation and expe- 
rience of life that shall make of society the 
splendid thing it used to be before its scep- 
tre was wrested into the hands of strip- 
lings, and conversation drowned by gig- 
gling and jostled by dancing till it disap- 
peared from general view. 

This recent and not entirely defunct state 
of things was the most singular and sur- 
prising reversal of customs that perhaps 
ever took place. Why it came about, or 
how, no one can exactly say, unless it was 
that fathers and mothers were so busy sup- 
plying material comforts that the social 
reins fell out of their hands, and the chil- 
dren took them up to play with, and kept 
them to rule with. But think of GrorGE 
and MARTHA WASHINGTON retiring abashed 
before a band of young waltzers! Think of 
the splendid French contemporaries of La- 
FAYETTE shrinking into back parlors and 
staying upstairs in the sleeping-rooms while 
their young daughters received company! 
Think of any of the brilliant individuals of 
historical groups sitting down conteutedly 
to be overlooked and forgotten while school- 
girls gave the tone to manners and college 
lads the pass-words to conversation—those 
idiomatic slang phrases which catch the ear, 
and destroy both the language and the fac- 
ulty of using it. All this tyranny of youth 
has ruined, one might almost say, the social 
usefulness of two generations, and the injury 
it has done will hardly be repaired in two 
more. 

It is pleasant to observe a measure of re- 
form in such wrong—a measure which, if not 
as deep and wide as it might be, is yet the 
little rift which increases. In distaut rural 
regions the tide of reform will not for some 
time to come creep in and swell to a flood, 
as we shall see it swing fresh and strong 
about more cultivated centies; and when 
we meet a forward young damsel we shall 
recognize her as a rustic lass by her want 
of conformity to the social usage in that 
respect, since the city sisters will have ob- 
scured themselves behind a becoming veil 
of modest and retiring manners. 

Not that youth and beauty, those two great 
sweet gifts, are not perfect and desirable 
things, so perfect and desirable, indeed, that 
those about to lose them feel as if they lost life 
at the same time, and as if they should receive 
every indulgence that could make them for- 
get the loss; but the mere circumstance of 
their existence, beyond the fact of the spur 
that should be given to all things by high 
animal spirits, has no more to do with the 
movement and value of society than the pic- 
tures on the wall, and occupy in taste a very 
similar position. The brilliant eye, the vel- 
vet skin, the lovely countenance, are de- 
lightful to the gaze; but they alone neither 
instruct nor amuse, any more than the paint- 
ed portrait can, further than to point the 
moral that 


“Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly, 
A flower that dies when first it ‘gins to bud, 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently : 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead, within an hour.” 





Few of the actual possessors of this doubt- 

ful good, however, will acknowledge it ; and 
while of that opinion it might ocenr to 
| them that, having this good, they onght to 
| be content with it, and leave something to 








those who have gone through the crucible 
where bloom and tender years and much of 
the revenue that belongs to them are burn- 
ed away. 

In all the aping of foreign tricks and 
manners that has of late beset our people, 
to the danger of servility, there is no feature 
of so much worth as this, the chaperonage 
of young girls, and their consequent reduc- 
tion to asecondary place in society, and that 
of the young men of corresponding age with 
them. It is a feature we should do well to 
adopt, if we let all the rest go. The purity 
and innocent bloom of American girls are 
fully recognized at home, however their 
manners may strike the foreigner; but the 
self-reliance that has been engendered by 
their abandonment to fate on the part of 
parents and guardians has often grown into 
a self-assertion which has crowded out those 
who, owing to years, rank, or education, 
have not felt that it was necessary for them 
to make any assertion, since those very cir- 
cumstances asserted all that was necessary ; 
asserted that this person, whose years were 
full of experience which had taught how to 
weigh the things of life, whose education 
had ripened character like a fruit against a 
sunny wall, and all of whose opportunities in 
rank made manners and memories of value; 
asserted that this person and the peers of 
this person made society, and not a cluster 
of children. Chaperonage has still to do a 
great deal toward suppressing the noise of 
these young creatures who think the world 
was made for Ca&sar, and that they are the 
Csaks ; and judiciously pursued, so as not 
to drive the independent young American 
to the wall, is sure to bring the matter to 
its right.conclusion. The world may have 
been made for C4SaAk ; but if the old Casar 
does not lay aside the crown, the young one 
can not take it up. 





LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. 

gy eepemny no branch of the epistolary art 

has ever given to friendly hearts so much 
perplexity as that which is condensed in the 
above phrase. It is delightful to sit down and 
wish anybody joy, to overflow with congratulatory 
phrases over a favorable bit of news, to say how 
glad you are that your friend is engaged, or mar- 
ried, or has inherited a fortune, written a success- 
ful book, or painted an immortal picture. Joy 
opens the closet of language, and one’s gems of 
expression are easily found. But the fountains 
of feeling being chilled by the uncongenial at- 
mosphere of grief, by the sudden horror of death, 
or the more terrible breath of dishonor or shame, 
or even by the cold blast of undeserved misfor- 
tune, leaves the individual sympathizer in a mood 
of perplexity and of sadness which is of itself a 
most discouraging frame of mind for the inditing 
of a letter. 

And yet we sympathize with our friend ; we de- 
sire to tell him so. We want to say: “ My friend, 
your grief is my grief; nothing can hurt you 
that does not hurt me. I can not, of course, en- 
ter into all your feeling; but I can not stand by 
and see you hurt and remain unmoved myself.” 
All this we wish to say. And how shall we say 
it that our language shall not hurt him a great 
deal more than he is hurt already? How shall 
we lay our hand so tenderly on that sore spot 
that we may not inflict a fresh wound? How 
can we say to that mother who bends over a 
fresh grave, we regret the loss she has sustained 
in the death of a daughter? Can any words of 
ours measure the depth, height, immensity, bit- 
terness of that grief? What shall we say that 
is not trite and commonplace, even unfeeling? 
Shall we be pagan, and say that “those whom 
the gods love die young ?” or Christian, and re- 
mark that “God does not willingly afflict the 
children of men”? She has thought of that be- 
fore us. She has heard it, alas! often before, 
but too often, as she thinks now. 

Shall we tell her what she has lost—how good, 
how brave, how loving, how admirable, was the 
spirit which has just left the flesh? Alas! how 
well she knew that! How her tears well up as she 
remembers that silent heroism which never spoke 
of the pain which was to kill! Shall we quote 
ancieit philosophers and modern poets? They 
have all had their fling at death and the grave. Or 
shall we, throwing all precedent to the wind, say 
in simple and in unpremeditated language the 
thoughts which fill our own minds ? 

The person who has to write this letter may 
be a ready writer, who finds the fit expression 
at the point of his pen, and who overflows with 
the language of consolation; such a one needs 
no advice ; but to the hundreds who do need help 
we should say that the simplest expressions are 
the best. One such letter, received from a friend 
afar off, has seemed the perfection of a letter. 
It was this: “I have heard of your great grief, 
and I send you a simple pressure of the hand.” 
Coming from a gay and volatile person, this had 
for the mourner great consolation, because it 
was sincere from that light-hearted friend; long 
quotations and even the commonplaces of con- 
solation would have seemed forced. Undoubt- 
edly those persons do us great good, or they 
mean to do so, who tell us to be resigned; that 
we have deserved this affliction; that we shall 
suffer now, and yet that our present sufferings 
are nothing to what our future sufferings will be ; 
that we are only entering the portals of agony, 
and that every day will reveal to us the magni- 
tude of our loss. Such is the formula which cer- 
tain persons use under the title of “letters of 
condolence.” It is the wine mixed with gall 





which they gave our Lord to drink, and as He 
refused it, s0 may we. Fortunate for us if the 
style of such a letter-writer makes us smile. 
There are no doubt persons of a gloomy and a 
religious temperament combined who delight in 
such phrases, who quote some of the least con- 
solatory of the phrases of Scripture, who roll our 
grief as a sweet morsel under their tongues, who 
really envy the position of chief mourner as one 
of great dignity and of considerable consequence, 
who consider crape and bombazine as a sort of 
royal mantle conferring distinction. There are 
many such people in the world. Dickens and 
Anthony Trollope have put them into novels; 
solemn and ridiculous Malvolios, they exist in 
nature, in literature, and in art. It adds a new 
terror to death when we reflect that we may re- 
ceive such a letter from such a person. 

But those who write to us strongly and cheer- 
fully, who do not dwell too much on our grief, 
but on our remaining duties—they are the people 
who help us. To advise a mourner to go out 
into the sun, to resume his work, to help the 
poor, and, above all, to carry on the efforts, to 
emulate the life, of the deceased—these are our 
comforters. It is a very dear and comforting 
thing to a bereaved friend to hear the excellences 
of the departed extolled, to read and re-read all 
of the precious testimony which is borne by out- 
siders to the saintly life ended; and there are 
few so hard-hearted as to not find something good 
to say of the dead—it is the impulse of human 
natuye, it underlies all our philosophy and our 
religion, it is the “ stretching out of a hand,” and 
it comforts the afflicted. But what shall we say 
to those on whom disgrace has laid its heavy, de- 
filing hand? Is it best to write to them at all? 
Shall we not be mistaken for those who prowl 
like jackals round a grave, and will not our mo- 
tives be misunderstood? Is not sympathy some- 
times malice in disguise? Does not the phrase, 
“T am so sorry for you!” sometimes sound like, 
“T am so glad for myself” ? 

Undoubtedly it does, but no kind-hearted per- 
son should ever be deterred from saying, in some 
impersonal way, that he wishes to bear some part 
of the burden, because he fears to be misunder- 
stood. Let him show by some one phrase that 
the unhappy man is in his thoughts, that he would 
like to help him, that he would be glad to come 
and see him, or take him out for a drive, or send 
him a book, or at least write him a letter. Such 
a sincere wish as this will not hurt any one. 

Philosophy, some quaint and dry bit of old 
Seneca or modern Rochefoucauld, has often help- 
ed a struggling heart when disgrace, deserved or 
undeserved, has placed the soul in gyves of iron. 

Sympathetic persons of narrow minds and im- 
perfect education often have the gift of saying 
most consolatory things. Irish servants, for in- 
stance, rarely hurt the feelings of a fresh mourn- 
er. They burst out in the language of nature, 
and if sometimes grotesque, it is almost always 
comforting. 

It is the educated and the conscientious per- 
son who really finds the writing of a letter of con- 
dolence difficult. Perhaps much of our dread of 
death is a result of a false education; the wear- 
ing of black is certainly a very false note. At 
the moment when we need bright colors, fresh 
flowers, sunshine, and beauty, we hide ourselves 
behind crape veils, and make our garments heavy 
with ashes; but as it is conventional, it becomes 
in one way a protection, and is therefore proper. 
No one feels like varying the expression of grief, 
which has the Anglo-Saxon seriousness in it, the 
Scandinavian melancholy of a people to whom 
Nature hides herself behind a curtain of night. 
To the sunny and graceful Greek the road of the 
dead was the Via Felice, it was the happy way, 
the gate of flowers ; the tombs were furnished as 
the houses were with images of the beloved and 
the veriest trifles that the deceased had loved. 
One wonders as the tomb of a child is opened, 
on the road out of Tanagra, near Athens, and the 
toys and hobby-horse and little shoes are found 
therein, if, after all, that father and mother were 
not wiser than we who, like Constance, “ stuff out 
his vacant garments with his form.” Is there 
not something quite savage in our persistence 
in making everything connected with death so 
gloomy ? 

Our correspondents often ask us how soon 
should a letter of condolence be written. As 
soon as possible. Do not be afraid to intrude on 
any grief. It is generally a welcome change, to 
even the most morbid mourner, to read a letter; 
and those who are so stunned by grief as not to 
be able to write or to read a letter, will always 
have some kind hand and eyes near them who 
can read and answer. 

The afflicted, however, should never be expect- 
ed to answer letters. If they can write, and it is 
any comfort to them, they will do it, of course. 
But it is not to be expected or demanded. They 
can receive and should receive the kindliest and 
the most immediate letters. Often a phrase on 
which the writer has built no hope may be the 
airy bridge over which the distraught soul re- 
turns slowly and blindly to peace and resigna- 
tion. Who would miss the chance, be it one in 
ten thousand, to have built such a bridge? Those 
who have suffered and been strong, those whom 
we love and respect, those who have the honest 
faith in human nature which enables them to 
read aright the riddle of this strange world, those 
who by faith walk over burning ploughshares and 
dread no evil—those are the people who write the 
best letters of condolence. They do not dwell on 
our grief or exaggerate it, although they evident- 
ly are writing to us with a lump in the throat and 
a tear in the eye; they do not say so, but we feel 
it. They tell us of the certain influence of time, 
which changes our present grief into our future 
joy. They saya few beautiful words of the friend 


whom we have lost, recount their own loss in him 
in a few fitting words of earnest sympathy, which 
may carry consolation if only by the wish of the 


They beg of us to be patient; God has 


writer. 
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brought life and immortality to light through 
death, and to those whom “ He has thought worthy 
to endure” this thought may ever form the basis 
of a letter of condolence, 

“Give me,” said the dying Herder, “a great 
thought, that I may console “myself with that,’ eo 
It is a present of no mean value, a great *S 
and if every letter of condolence cond 
it one phrase of honest sympathy and — .. ««@at 
thought, it would be a blessed instrumentality for 
carrying patience and resignation, peace and com- 
fort, into those dark places where the sufferer is 
eating his heart out with grief, or where Rachel 
“weeps for her children, and will not be com- 
forted, because they are not.” 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILDREN’S IMPORTED DRESSES. 


HE princesse dress made up to represent a 

separate waist and skirt with hip drapery is 
the design most popular here, and most often 
seen among the importations for girls from four 
to twelve years of age ; for misses in their teens 
different models are required, and for little girls 
of two to four years there are various simple and 
full dresses that have guimpes or yokes, or else 
are in loose sacque shape. For the princesse 
dresses of large girls all the rich materials used 
for ladies’ dresses are employed, and the colors 
are the same dark shades of golden brown, pi- 
geon gray, ruby, plum-color, dark green, and deep 
sapphire blue. Brocaded velvet in small figures 
is combined with satin, and the plain velvets have 
ottoman repped silks or satin Surah and much 
lace, and the new clasps and buttons and che- 
nille trimmings are precisely like those worn by 
women; the Moliére vest of satin Surah is a 
feature of many of these little dresses ; and there 
are Louis Quinze coats, and cravats, and puffed 
hip drapery in the prevailing panier fashion. The 
lining of the princesse dresses is of silesia, and 
is the only part of the dress that is continuous. 
The rich velvet is put on to simulate a coat, and 
is fastened in front under the soft vest of gath- 
ered satin Surah. This coat extends low over 
the hips, where it meets a box-pleating or kilt- 
pleating that does duty as a skirt, and the seam 
that joins these is concealed by a puffed drapery 
of satin Surah that ends behind in a large sash 
bow. Another princesse lining will have the 
pigeon gray velvet which covers it from the 
shoulders down cut to represent a pointed waist 
falling on a vertugadin puff of plain velvet laid 
in box pleats at the top, and gathered below to 
droop on the skirt of plain ottoman silk. The 
sleeves of these new dresses are bouffant at top 
and plain coat shape below, or else they are 
slightly full their whole length, and are gathered 
under the arm a few inches above the wrists. 
Garnet and ruby are the red shades most used in 
rich fabrics for small girls’ dresses, and are pret- 
tily combined with pink satin or contrasted with 
green. A bow of velvet ribbon on the left shoul- 
der is on many of these dresses. A single large 
pearl or metal clasp is put in the sash bow on 
the back, and there is a smaller clasp at the 
throat, and another at the waist line to fasten 
over the soft vest. The vest is made of straight 
Surah, about half a width being sewed on each 
front, just below the collar, and on the 
goods ; it is gauged in two or three rows, and is 
then gauged again at the waist line; below this 
it may hang in plain hemmed ends, or may be 


dress 


bordered with lace, or it may be turned under- 
neath to form a puff. The standing collar with 
square corners, or else the turned-over Byron 


When velvet is used 
vears it is made in 


collar, completes the neck. 
for children of three or four 
a short broad coat style, resembling walking coats, 
with two broad box pleats in the back, and dou- 
ble-breasted fronts, trimmed with white lace or 
else with embroidery. 

PLAINER WOOL DRESSES. 

For every-day dresses dark cashmere, plaid 
wools, and flannel or cloth dresses are made in 
the ways just noted for richer fabrics, and many 
mothers who object to the use of velvets and sat- 
ins for children’s dresses find these fine soft wool 
stuffs nice enough for all occasions. White wool, 
either of cashmere or nuns’ veiling, trimmed with 
lace, will be the evening or dancing-school dress 
for girls this winter, but otherwise white dresses 
will be little used. Even very small girls of eight- 
een months or two years will wear guimpe dresses 
of dark cashmere, or of pale blue, or rose-color. 
These guimpe dresses take the place of the Mother 
Hubbards, and are really low in the neck, with 
short puffed sleeves worn over a high waist of 
silesia that is covered at the top in square yoke 
shape with tucks of the cashmere, and has cash- 
mere sleeves. The loose full dress fastens behind, 
is square in the neck, and its fullness is held in 
five box pleats each an inch wide from the neck 
down nearly to the foot, alike in front and back ; 
some fine tucks and a hem or embroidery are at 
the foot. These will be generally worn by girls 
from two to six years. For larger girls are do- 
mestic wools like lady’s cloth in dahlia, plum, 
golden brown, navy blue, garnet, or dark green, 
made up for the entire dress, or else in combina- 
tion with plaid or blocked wool that has a bright 
color contrasted with the sombre hue of the waist. 
The plaids are in the skirt only, are cut bias, and 
are in wide box pleats all around, or else they 
are pleated precisely as boys’ kilts are, with a wide 
plain space in front. The plain cloth dresses and 
those of flannel are made with loose princesse 
fronts, not clinging, and with straight effect in 
front, while the back is curved in slightly by side 
forms to give a nice shape, Four tucks each an 
inch wide are down the fronts, turned toward a 
double row of small buttons the color of the dress, 
and there is a satin or velvet ribbon sewed in the 
side seams at the waist line and tied in front. 
The middle back forms have two double box 
pleats, aud there are arrow-heads in two of the 








seams. The edge of the dress is cut out in leaf 
points or in square tabs, and the pleating that 
represents the skirt is sewed beneath. A velvet 
collar and cuffs add to the beauty of the cloth 
dresses, but for flannel some rows of black mo- 
hair braid are more suitable trimming. 


GIRLS’ WRAPS. 


Sacques or walking coats of cloth or velvet for 
girls from two to five years old have the broad 
back forms that give a square short-waisted look ; 
these are double-pleated in the middle seam, and 
have only single pleats turned under next the 
side form. The French back of two pieces with- 
out side forms is used on many of these little 
coats of dark velvet or cloth; the wide fronts 
hang straight, are double-breasted, and extend 
very far back. A cord of satin or of passemen- 
terie is the only trimming needed for these coats, 
and the whole of the expense is put in the thick, 
warm, and soft material, as their simple design 
requires but little labor in making. High-shoul- 
dered capes of the dress material are added to 
the cloth and velvet princesse dresses of larger 
girls. The long Newmarket coat with a pointed 
hood will be the favorite wrap for girls from six 
to sixteen years of age. This is made of plain 
or of checked or striped cloth of dark colors, and 
covers the wearer from her neck down to the end 
of her dress skirt. It may be either single or 
double breasted, and has all its fullness in two 
box pleats in the back. Dablia red and seal 
brown seem to be the popular colors for these 
useful cloaks that are buttoned their entire length 
with figured metal buttons to match the cloth. 
Newer plaid cloth coats have full sleeves pleated 
to a cuff, a velvet cape that laps to the left shoul- 
der, and are provided with a bag of écru leather 
that is worn strapped over the right shoulder. 


HATS, COLLARS, SHOES, ETC. 


English walking hats of soft felt, trimmed with 
velvet bands and a single bird ora group of wings, 
are worn by girls from eight to fourteen years ‘of 
There are also many cloth turbans, to be 
selected in colors matching the dresses. For lit- 
tle girls there are larger hats of velvet or of felt, 
with wide soft brims irregularly indented and 
turned up capriciously, as best suits the face. 
The nodding ostrich tips in Kate Greenaway 
styles grouped together near the front are the 
only trimmings on some of the large soft felt hats 
that are worn far back on the head. The hair 
is still cut in the Vandyck bang, which begins far 
back at the crown of the head, and is worn with 
very little crimping, and entirely without ribbons, 
The collars most used for small children are very 
large and round, and are made of linen or of 
scrim, edged with embroidery or lace, while for 
dressy oceasions they are of Irish laces, either 
the crocheted lace, the Irish point, or the Car- 


age 


rickmacross lace of muslin, with the figures 
wrought in button-hole stitches, and the muslin 


cut out between the designs. Solid-colored stock- 
ings are used in all dark colors to match dresses, 
but the preference is still given to black stock- 
ings for both plain and dressy toilettes. Dark 
wool Jerseys, either garnet, brown, navy blue, or 
black, are in great favor with young girls to wear 
with white or colored skirts, or for completing a 
suit that has skirts of the same color made of 
cashmere or cloth. Buttoned shoes without heels 
are worn by girls below ten years, and those who 
ave older have very low square English heels. 


SMALL BOYS’ SUITS. 


Scotch cloths and Cheviots of mixed colors but 
no defined figures are chosen for the every-day 
suits of boys who wear short trousers. These 
have the Knickerbocker sack with box pleats from 
the neck down, and a wide belt worn very low to 
look long-waisted, and which may pass all around 
the body, or else begin next the back pleats and 
cross only the sides and front. Braid binding, 
or a corded edge of braid, or else rows of stitch- 
ing, are the finish for these. The straight panta- 
loons have four buttons on the outside seam at 
the knee, or else they are finished there with a 
strap and buckle. They fit closely, and are worn 
with long black ribbed stockings. From eight to 
twelve years of age is the period when these 
suits are worn, and boys in their teens and young 
men also wear such suits in the country in the 
summer. Brown, blue, and hunter’s green tricot 
cloths are chosen for best suits for small boys, 
and diagonal cloths are also used. These have 
single-breasted pea-jackets curved away below 
the waist in front, and worn with a rolling collar 
either notched like a man’s coat collar, or else 
with round corners. There are no changes in 
the kilt suits worn by boys from four to eight 
years of The Jersey shirt of webbing laced 
just below the throat in front is a useful waist 
to wear with various kilt skirts, of flannel, cloth, 
or plaid wool. 


age. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS AND JACKETS. 


A new material for rich cloaks is made of sat- 
in embroidered in small designs like those of 


matelassé silks, interlined with wadding, and 
made with double face; these are black, brown, 


or green on the outside, and the inside is of a 
gay-colored satin, either cherry, pale blue, pearl 
gray, white, or dahlia red. They are made in 
the long straight shapes that cover the figure 
from head to foot, have ample fullness for a large 
tournure pleated in the middle seams of the back, 
and have square or flowing sleeves. The trim- 
ming is chenille fringe, or lace that resembles em- 
broidery, or else wide bands of fur. Plain black 
velvet is now used for similar long cloaks, and’is 
richly trimmed with large passementerie orna- 
ments heavily beaded, the embroidered laces, and 
chenille. Black fur of long fleece is a very ef- 


fective trimming for the red and golden brown 
velvet mantles that are meant for carriage use. 
Evening wraps of white satin, with colored appli- 
qué figures all over them, are the novelty in such 
garments, 








For useful jackets, that cost from $15 to $25 
each, stockinet cloth is used with Jersey web- 
bing on the surface and thick warm fleece on 
the wrong side. To some of these are added a 
separate pointed hood of the fish-scale plush now 
used for trimming, and this hood is tied on with 
a cord and tassels; there are also cuffs of the 
plush to match. Such jackets lap an inch and 
a half in front, and have two rows of buttons. 
The close high officer’s collar is trimmed with 
braid or embroidery, the pockets show merely 
bound slits with an arrow-head at each end, and 
the whole garment has a tailor-like finish. The 
back has pleats variously arranged below the 
waist, and the length of the garment is about 
thirty-three inches. Embroidery done on the 
garment trims some of these jackets, appearing 
on the Breton vest, collar, sleeves, and as a bor- 
der ; braid, however, is a more effective trimming 
for heavy cloths, and is used in straight parallel 
rows very near together. Eight rows of mohair 
braid a third of an inch wide, placed with the 
edges nearly touching, make an inexpensive and 
effective border that is easily put on. These 
jackets are shown in dark brown, garnet, blue, 
green, and black cloths. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArNoLp, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; Srern Broruers; and 
Best & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


For the benefit of women who intend to be- 
come missionaries, the widow of Senator Zacu- 
AKIAH CHANDLER ‘has given a thousand dollars 
to establish a scholarship in the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Medical College. 

—The great leader Lt Hune CuHane, having 
visited the United States flag-ship when at 
Shanghai, China, and having been received with 
honors, sent a “slight token” next day of his 
appreciation, which consisted of twelve live 
sheep, two bullocks, two hundred fowl, a thou- 
sand pounds of bananas, sixteen cases of English 
beer, and eight cases of claret. 

—Mr. Joun Leacu, of Yarmouth, bas had the 
inscription on the tomb of ABRAHAM LINCOLN’Ss 
grandfather, Who was a resident of Norwich, 
England, and lived in that city, photographed 
at his own expense for the friends of the late 
President. 

—Senator ANTHONY has a library of six thou- 
sand volumes of American poems, which he — 
lately purchased from a gentleman who made 
business of collecting them. Did anybody nani 
before that six thousand prosaic and practical 
Americans had been inspired by the Muse ? 

—Lord CoLeripGe says the Hudson is the 
most beautiful river in the world. 

—The one-hundredth birthday of Mrs. Mary 
YounG was lately celebrated at Bangor, Maine, 
with a reunion of her relatives. All of her thir- 
teen children lived to grow up aud have fami- 
lies, and were all married by their grandfather, 
the Rev. WintHROP Young. 

—Important improvements in her 
near Winsted, Connecticut, have been made by 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, who has also built 
several new tenements on the site of an old tan- 
nery. Mrs. Cooke is in very delicate health. 

—Tuomas HvuGues is visiting the Rugby Col- 
ony, in which he still has confidence. 

—An Old Testament in Hebrew, published by 
TAUCHNITZ, of the finest and most correct edi- 
tion ever published, was lately bought by the 
Rev. 8. 8. MircHe tn, of Saco, Maine, at an auc- 
tion of unclaimed freight in Boston. 

—An Italian distiller died insane from alecohol- 
ism lately, who had vever drank a drop of liquor, 
as Professor VERGA says, owing to exposure to 
the fumes of impure alcohol while “ strengthen- 
ing’? poor wines, the poison having been absorb- 
ed by his system. 

—Miss ApBy Leacu, who for several years 
has been a student of Greek in the Harvard An- 
nex, passing advanced courses, and taking high 
rank, under Professor Goopwin, has been offer- 
ed a situation as instructor in that tongue at 
Vassar Collegé. 

—The one-hundred -and-twenty-sixth birth- 
day of Larayerte was celebrated lately by the 
Franco-American Society in New York. 

—When Rev. Putiures Brooks, of Boston, 
was requested to preach in the English and 
American Church of Geneva, no surplice in the 
city could be found large enough to suit him. 
He often preaches at home without a gown, itis 
said. 

—The eightieth birthday recently occurred of 
the Rev. ALDEN GRANT, of Springfield, Massa- 
ecbusetts, who has been for thirty-five years a 
missionary among the Zulus. 
fr. WiLLIAM Lewin, who is the leading 
man of Mr. IRVING’s company, under the name 
of TeRrRISss, is a nephew of the historian Grorg. 

—Mrs. ANANDOIBAI JOSHEE is to take the 
course at the Philadelphia Women’s Medical 
College. She is the wife of a Brahmin, and in or- 
der not to lose caste so as to be useless to her 
country-women, whom it is her object to serve, 
she is to prepare her own food, and eat from no 
dish touched by any one else. 





property 


—Hvusert HerKoMeER lives at Bushey, in a 
delightful section of country, near London, 
where a wealthy friend has erected a large brick 


building for his projected art school. 

—The daughter of Lawrence Barrett, who 
has just married a German baron, is of gentle 
manners, with a sweet, serious face. Her hus- 
band is a man of family and fortune. He fell in 
love with her while she was studying in Stutt- 
Fart. 

. —Mr. Jog JEFFERSON’S sister CORNELIA re- 
appeurs the coming season on the stage. 

—Lord and Lady Rosepery are to visit Mar 
tha’s Vineyard, the White Mountains, Saratoga, 
and Lakes George and Champlain this month. 

—The Chinese Minister named his little month- 
old daughter M1 Ju, M1, which means beautiful, 
standing for America, as she is the first Chinese 
child in high life born in Washington. He late- 
ly gave an elaborate dinner party, in honor of 
her arrival, at Wormley’s. 

—Mr. GeorGe Brapsnaw, of England, who 
has lately died, was the first to begin the pub- 
lication of railway guide-books, in 1838, 

—CELIA THAXTER was the daughter of Tuom- 
As B. LaiGuton, who built und owned the Ap- 
pledore House at the Isles of Shoals, where, 
when less a place of resort, Mr. THAXTEK went 
to pursue a favorite study, and fell in love. Her 





brothers now manage the property, and the re- 
ceipts, of which she is said to receive a share, 
are stated as between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

—The greater part of the Comte de Cham- 
bord’s dozen millions goes to his nephew, Duke 
Rosert of Parma, who is thirty-five years old. 
The comte’s death in August leads people to 
remember that August has proved fatal to many 
kings of France. When not hunting, “ Henry 
V.”” passed most of his time in his fine library. 

—In the British Museum is a rare colored 
wood-engraving of LuTHer lying in state after 
death, clad in a long white robe, with his head 
on a crimson and gold cushion, a portrait com- 
memorating his residence in the castle of Wart- 
burg, three other portraits representing him as 
preaching, his Bible, and several autographs. 

—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE hus been invited to 
Osborne by the Queen in order to be invested 
with the new Order of the Red Cross, but was 
compelled to decline on account of ill health. 

—Ten thousand dollars a yeur has been offered 
Miss Emma Tuurssy to sing in the choir of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, on Sundays. 

—Mrs. Jutia Warp Howsg, iu her concise and 
graceful speech at the opening of the Institute 
Fair in Boston, suid to have confuted the 
statement that women never know when to stop. 

—A grand war-dance of the Crow Indians at 
Grey Cliff, Montana, was witnessed the other 
day by a portion of the VILLARD excursion party. 


is 


The rheumatic gout is afflicting Lester 
WALLACK. 

—The most beautiful villa in Naples, Villa 

Lucia, is the house of Mr. Lamont Youna, the 


English inventor and scientist, ounce owned by 
FERDINAND II 

—Instead of having guests led up and present- 
ed to her, Queen MARGHERITA goes about the 
room and greets each one in turn 
Kina, one of the nursing Sisters at 
Fort Pitt Military Hospital, has received the 
Roval Red Cross in recognition of her services 
in Egypt. 

—M. Renan and his family narrowly escaped 
destruction at Casamiccioli, having engaged 
rooms at a hotel where nearly all the inmates 
were destroyed, but having been prevented from 
taking them by his readiness to oblige the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, who wished him to 
delay long enough to distribute the school 
prizes. 

It is strange that Mr. Winans, who had two 
hundred thousand acres of land turned into a 
gume preserve, should be an American. 

—Prince ALEXANDRE, the young Crown Prince 
of Servia, only seven years old, performs the 
most wonderful arithmetical operations in his 
head with great quickness, which, together with 
his extreme sensibility, occasions his parents 
anxiety. 

-The Duchess 
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of Connaught and Princess 
CHRISTIAN sang at a concert lately given for the 
completion of St. Anne’s Church, Bagshot. 

—Lord Cairns, who has recently been making 
a fuss Over his son’s mésalliance, in his own 
youth wore the sobriquet of ‘Count Dip,” his 
father being a tallow-chandler. 

—The Pope proposes to open the Vatican Li- 
brary freely to historical students. 

—When the unive rsity of Oxford, in 1879, con- 
fetied the honorary degree of Doe tor of Civil 
Law upon TourGuénerrP, the whole place was 
searched for a cap big enough for his head, and 
he was finally obliged to wear a “stove-pipe,”’ 
an article never before seen in Oxford in com- 
pany with a Doctor’s gown 

—Captain Wess is to have a monument on 
the shores of the Severn near the spot where 
first saved a life 

—ALBErT Epwarp, 


he 


Lord CHARLES BrreEs- 
FORD, and others of the royal party attended a 
fancy ball at Baden, lately, dressed as cooks. 

—The two children of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught are to be left at Windsor Castle 
and Osborne during the absence of their parents 
in India, which looks nice and grandmotherly. 

—Madame GEersTER has offered to give two 
concerts at Naples for the benefit of the Ischia 
sufferers. 

—The Vatican intends to publish a couple of 
volumes of documeuts, it is said, discovered in 
its archives by Signor BALAN, bearing on Lu- 
THER’S career, in order to discount the LuTHER 
celebration. 

—By evidence in the Sheriff’s Court at Edin- 
burgh receutly, female servants living in a ** cor- 
rect’? quarter of the “new town”’ were allowed 
fourpence a day for dinner, threepence a week 
for oatmeal, three and a half pence a week for 
potatoes, two and a half pence a week for milk, 
aud nothing for tea and sugar. 

Mr. Meysey Clive, who lately died from a 
state of health brought on by grief for the death 
of his wife, Lady KATHARINE CLIV8, was the son 
of Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE, the author of Puul Fer- 
rol and its sequel. He left tive young children. 

—The Czar and Czarina study history, mathe- 
matics, and political economy together, and are 
a model husband and wife. 

—Nearly two million healthy silk-worms have 
been hatched under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Annie L. Dieas, of Lawrence, Kansas. 

—Ex-Governor STANFORD las added a ranch 
of twenty-jive thousand acres to his vineyard in 
California, 

—Within a few weeks a hundred and thirty 
thousand people have MUNKACSsyY’Ss 
picture of ** Christ before at Manches- 
ter, England. 

—Lady Heapey, who went with the Hatcu 
excursion to Yellowstone Park, slipped from a 
precipice, while hunting in the wilderness, and 
received severe injuries. 

—SARGENT’S picture the Salon 
represented a remarkable Japanese interior, 
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portraits of children of various 
races. 

—At the Newport ball of Mrs. James R. Keene 
the mantels were covered with huge 
maiden-hair fern, and the pier 
framed with sunflowers and marigolds, 

—Rev. T. Pace Ricaup, of the North Caro- 
lina Conference, is the father of twenty-four 
children. 

—Mr. Artuur B. TURNURE’s sumptuous cata- 
logue of the last Art Exposition of the New 
England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, enriched with numerous fine etchings and 
engravings of the principal pictures exhibited, 
together with terse papers by well-known writ- 
ers, daintily printed on heavy paper, does credit 
to its originators, and affords a new proof of the 
growing taste of the American public for truly 
urtistic publicatious, of whatever kind. 
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YOUGHAL POINT LACE FLOUNCE.—From tue Lonpon Exursirion or Irish Laces. 


IRISH LACES. 


T the exhibition of Irish laces lately held in the Egyptian Hall 
1% of the Mansion House, London, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing them to the favor of the fashionable world, Ireland, like 
a thrifty housewife, displayed things both new and old, and sur- 
prised not a few at the extent and beauty of the exhibition in 
both respects. First among her richest productions of the present 
day was the exquisite point lace flounce shown in our illustration, 
made at Youghal, for Mrs. Morrison. This triumph of Irish skill 
was pronounced by all judges to be the gem of the whole collec- 
tion of beautiful laces. 

Real point is of all varieties the perfection of lace-work, as far 
as regards artistic design and ingenious workmanship. Entirely 





wrought with the needle on parchment patterns, and employing 
but one stitech—the button-hole stitch, tight or loose—point lace 
displays a fertility of invention and an amount of patience won- 
derful to behold. 

Of all the lace-making districts in Ireland, Youghal, Cork’s favor- 
ite watering-place, carries the palm for point. Here it is taught 
by the nuns of the Presentation Convent, and indeed owes its 
origin to one of them, who, noting the weary little ones who attend- 
ed their daily school bending over their muslin embroidery and 
working ten long hours to earn a single penny, redeemed her vow 
to do what good she could, by first reproducing a bit of old lace 
that fell in her way, and then teaching such of the children as 
showed taste and aptitude the art. By carefully guarding against 
all imperfect work—for lace-making will not admit of one false or 





careless stitch—and improving upon her patterns, success crowned 
success, and the point lace of Youghal took the foremost rank as 
first and best of Irish laces, 

Among the most popular of these laces are those made at Clones. 
They are entirely the production of the crochet-needle, and are 
known as guipures, knotted guipure, lifted guipure, Greek lace, 
mostly used for toilette or furniture ornamentation, Spanish lace, 
Jesuit lace, and point de Venise. These laces are not only famous 
for their beauty and durability, but also as being excellent copies 
of the more expensive laces after which they are modelled. 

Innismacsaint has also given to the world some admirable 
reproductions of ancient laces, such as Venetian, Spanish, and 
rose point. Limerick appliqué laces have, however, fallen into 
disfavor, because not only a poor but an inartistic article has been 
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put upon the market. Strictly speaking, the term lace can not be 
applied to them, for they consist almost entirely of tambour-work 
upon what is commonly known as Nottingham net. Still, Limerick 
has produced some beautiful work, and with new designs and 
greater attention to the quality put before the public, may yet fill 
a most important place in the commercial world. 

“From small beginnings do great things arise;’’ so runs the 
quaint old saying, and certainly it is proved a true one when applied 
to the purl tatting of Ardee, for the foundation of the pretty and 
well-known tatting of this district was one shuttle and two spools 
of plain sewing cotton. Yet a few years after its introduction into 
Ireland five thousand pounds were distributed among the workers, 
which sum had been realized for work sold. 

Among the ancient laces exhibited at the Mansion - House 
vas a veil copied from a piece of Italian lace in 1820 by a 


Foutarp anp Lace Cap. 


servant - girl, who little 
thought that the bit of van- 
ity, growing daily toward 
completion under her pa- 
tient hand, was destined 
to be the first thread of 
that jong and exquisite 
line of laces so well 
known as Carrickmacross 
lace; but so it proved to 
be. Two ladies of Ahans, 
near Carrickmacross, first 
learned to make the lace, 
and then taught it to 
some of the poor girls 
about them. Seeing the 
good that was accomplish- 
ed by these ladies, a gen- 
tleman of that district es- 
tablished schools 
for teaching lace-making ; 
of these seven the one at 
Carrickmacross now takes 
the lead, and gives the 
name to all laces made in 
that district. 

These laces are of two 
kinds—that modelled aft- 
er the veil made in 1820, 
which is called appliqué, 
and closely resembling 
the Brussels appliqué of 
Belgium; the other is 
called guipure, and is 
quite a distinct method. 
The design is traced with 
a thread on a cambrie or 
linen foundation, and con- 
nected by point stitches ; 
this done, the superfluous 
parts are cut away, and 
the pattern joined with 
“brides,” or sometimes 
with picotees or small 
purls or loops springing 
out of the design. 

We have given asketch 
of those laces that have 
found most favor in the 
public eye. Beautiful as 
many of them certainly 
are, it is still sincerely to 
be hoped that the effort 
lately made in London to 
encourage so beautiful 
and useful an industry 
will not only stimulate the 
manufacturers to discard 
the ancient Irish designs 
of towers, harps, or re- 
ligious emblems, so much 
used in the Limerick laces 
especially, but also to 
bring into the market an 
article not only durable 
but of a more uniform 
excellence, for while some 
of these laces are as per- 
fect as a rare red rose, Fig. 
others show a lack of ar- be 
tistic design and beauty 
much to be deplored, 
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Vest Basque, OvER-Skirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


Fics. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ AUTUMN WALKING 


Vest 


Fig, 2.—CiLora anp VELVET 
Scrr. 
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Foulard and Lace Cap. 

Tuts cap has a stiff net frame, pointed at the front, where it is 
raised by a few pleats taken up at the edge, and wired and bound. 
The puffed crown is formed of a piece of dotted écru foulard ten 
inches long and sixteen wide, which is rounded at the corners and 
mounted on the frame. A double frill of éeru lace surrounds the 
edge, and a full ruche composed of loops of narrow blue ribbon in 
several shades trims the front. 
at the back. 


Ladies’ Autumn Walking Suits —Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fic. 1 is a dress of French gray cashmere, the pleated skirt of 


which is mounted in two flounces, the lower of them a kilt-pleat 
ing twelve inches deep, and the upper longer one 


A bow of wider ribbon is placed 


i box-pleating 
with each pleat ornamented with a palm leaf embroidered in Per- 
sian colors The round over-skirt has a bord of tl palms five 
inches wide, and the vest of the basque is « dered in the 
The basque i ind round on the hips, and is 





same colors. 





anD Lace Cap 


buttoned with large silver 
buttons each side of 
the pointed vest 

Fig, 2 is dark moss 


green cloth and vel 
vet combined The kilt 
flounce of cloth has a 
velvet puff placed under 
neath its edge, and a long 
revers caught down with 








large buttons on 
each side of the front 
The drape ry consists of 
two clot ffs, the fuller 
one at the 


metal 


ack being on 
ith velvet re- 
s, and completed by a 
1 breadth below. 
ort sit ple basque 


hamented W 


le pointed revers 
collar of velvet, and two 
narrow lapping cuffs on 
the sleeves, one of cloth 
nd one of velvet; both 
and cuffs are stud 
ded with buttons, 
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Mull and Lace Cap. 

AN oval piece of white 
mull sixteen inches long 
and twelve wide is re- 
quired to make _ this 
cap The crownh piece is 
shaped to the head by 
blue ribbon run in a eas- 
ing that extends around 
the edge at the front and 
ch and a 
half from the edge at the 
} 


sides, and an 





mack, Two similar cas- 
ings with ribbon run in 
them extend across the 
inch and a 
half and three inches 
from the front. Frills of 
surround the 
cap, and light blue rib- 


bon bows trim the crown. 
Limousine Wool 
Dress with Moliére 
Vest. 


Tuis dress is of limou- 





sine wool in even stripes 
of dark brown alternating 
with almond-color, The 
skirt has a kilt 


completed by a 


flounce 
round 
skirt draped 
high and far back The 
basque has a full Moliére 


vest of almond 


English over 


colored 
with 
sleeve puffs to correspond. 
A high standing collar of 
dark brown velvet finish- 

at the neck, 
while outside the basque 


Satin mervelleux, 


es the vest 
has a notched rolling col- 


lar of similar velvet, and 
a narrow velvet piping 
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at the edge, extending back to the velvet revers 
on the postilion. The sleeves have a piping and 
a narrow revers of velvet over the satin puff. 





GONE OVER. 


* Come hither, come hither!” The broom was in blos- 
som all over you rise; 
There went a wide murmur of brown bees about it, 
with songs from the wood: 
* We shall never be younger. O love, let us forth for 
the world ‘neath our eyes: 
Ay, the world is made young e’en as we; and right 
*’ fair is her youth, and right good.” 


Then there fell the great yearning upon me that nev- 
er yet went into words, 
While lovesome and moansome thereon spake and 
faltered the dove to the dove, 
And I came at her calling: “Inherit, inherit! and 
sing with the birds.” 
I went up to the wood with the child of my heart 
and the wife of my love. 


O pure! O pathetic! Wild hyacinth drank it, the 
dream light apace. 
Not a leaf moved at all neath the blue—they hung 
waiting for messages kind; 
Tall cherry-trees dropped their white blossom that 
drifted no whit from its place, 
For the south very far out to sea had the lulling 
low voice of the wind. 


And the child's dancing foot gave us part in the rav- 
ishiment almost a pain; 
An infinite tremor of life, a fond murmar that cried 
out on time; 
Ah, short! Must all end in the doing, and spend it- 
self sweetly in vain; 
And the promise be only fulfillment to lean from 
the height of its prime? 


“We shall never be younger!” Nay, mock me not, 
fancy; none call from yon tree. 
They have thrown me the world, they went over, 
went up; and, alas! for my part, 
I am left to grow old, and to grieve and to change; 
but they change not with me, 
They will never be older, the child of my love and 
the wife of my heart. KAN INGELOW. 





“THE BOYHOOD OF HAMLET.” 
See illustration on front page. 


N this graphic picture the artist portrays Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark, as a boy, borne on 
the shoulders of Yorick, the King’s jester, the 
story of which he so touchingly tells in the 
church-yard twenty-three years after, while mus- 
ing over the skull of the man whom he had 
once fondled. 

* Alas, r Yorick!—I knew him, Horatio; a fel- 
low of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy: he hath 
borne me on his back a thousand times; and now how 
abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it. 
Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not 
how oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? 
your songs? ‘igea flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your 
own grinning? quite chap-fallen? Now get you to 
my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this favor she must come; make her laugh 
at that.” 

The picture is happily conceived; the sturdy 
jester bearing aloft the merry boy, while the dog 
carries the bauble in his mouth, under the shadow 
of the royal palace towers, forms a vivid contrast 
to the tragedy into which the young prince was 
drifting, and the story of which was destined to 
hold the world enthralled for ages to come, and 
render his name immortal. 





THE LITTLE PULSIFER. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


T was just as Miss Evans said it would be, 

and that, at any rate, was a satisfaction. She 

never had expected any better of that Pulsifer 
girl, and now you saw! 

Yes, vou saw; and, on the whole, what was it 
you saw? As pretty a creature as ever the sun 
shone upon, laughing, dimpled, blushing, inno- 
cent, but draggled; yes, awfully draggled about 
the skirt, the once pink skirt of that once wsthet- 
ic dress; and such shoes! Perhaps in the past 
they had been high-heeled and dainty number 
twos; now they were simply clods of sticky 
marsh mud. And how came they clods of sticky 
marsh mud? Ah, there was the whole story! — 

The house was very nearly full when, one 
bright July day, we saw a carriage drive to the 
gate with this pretty creature in it, and a young 
man beside her, who might have been her bro- 
ther or her lover, if she had looked old enough 
to have a lover. Mrs. Colman herself stepped 
to the gate to speak with them. 

“They lost their boarding-place over to Bun- 
son’s Mills,” said she, coming back. “Some- 
thing about the mails breaking down, and the 
letters not being on time, and they had Deacon 
Spenser’s recommend to come here, and as I 
know Deacon Spenser I reckon I can oblige 
em.” 

“Well, what was she crying for” asked Miss 
Evans. 

“Oh, he’s going away, the young man, an’ 
she feels sort of womble-cropped about it. He’s 
bidding her good-by now, and trying to cheer her 
up—mighty hard work, for he’s all down in the 
mouth himself. Going down to Arizona to look 
at mines this month. ‘Buy up all Calumet and 
Hecla when I come back,’ says he. And says 
she, ‘I'd rather be as poor as a church mouse 
than go among those strangers all alone so. And 
what if I should die while you’re gone?” An’ 
says he, ‘ What if I should die while I’m gone?” 
An’ I left them laughing and crving and kissing 
like two babies in the wood. There they be now. 
Her traps ‘ll be along to-night. Miss Evans, you 
must take her in hand. I'll go and get up a bit 
of something nice for her. Bear ye one anoth- 
er’s burdens, that’s my motter.” 

“Parting is such sweet sorrow,” said Miss 
Evans, lifting her glass. 

“Well, it’s over now. There she comes, poor 
thing. She's paid in advance, two months, too. 
Miss Pulsifer, Miss Evans; Miss Pulsifer, Miss 
Cooper; Miss Pulsifer, ladies. Now, if you'll 
come this way, dear, I'll show you your room. 





You don’t need to be a-feeling this way—two 
months goes like a sleep in the night, you know.” 

Miss Pulsifer wasn’t “a-feeling this way” next 
morning. A transparent little creature, every 
mood showed through ; and when she was happy 
she was all in a bubble, and when she was sad 
she was so blue as to be black and blue. 

“Have you heard from your brother yet ?” ask- 
ed Miss Evans, smoothing down the ribbons of 
which she wore a swarm. 

“My brother ?” answered the young stranger. 
‘*Oh, I wondered which one you meant. No, in- 
deed. I don’t expect to hear from him for a long 
while. I felt cut off from every one last night, 
bit this morning I feel better. Ben has tele- 
giaphed me that Pinckney and Delaware are com- 
ing here to camp with a parcel of other gay young 
artists.” 

“ Pinckney and Delaware ?” 

“Haven’t you seen their pictures at the Acad- 
emy? Not quite first-rate yet, you know, but we 
think well of them—perhaps because Pinx and 
Del did them. That's a joke of ours, Sha’n’t 
we have a merry month of it? [always do when 
they are around. One must do something. You 
must see Del. He looks just like Booth, and 
Pinx looks just like Del, and they always have a 
half-dozen others as nice as they are; and it is 
so fortunate that there should be some pretty 
girls in the house.” Miss Evans was beaming on 
Miss Pulsifer, and quite bridling with pleasure. 

‘“* You are very fond of young girls, are you not, 
Miss Evans?” asked Miss Pulsifer, unwittingly 
pricking this little bubble. “That is so nice of 
you. I’m afraid when I get old I shall hate 
them.” 

“The poor little Pulsifer!” whispered old lady 
Browne. “That will finish her case.” 

And old lady Browne was right. It did. And 
perhaps it should. But there was not the faint- 
est intention of offense. 

“Tt may depend,” said Miss Evans, “ altogeth- 
er on the young girl. <A bold and forward minx 
who twits on facts, and tells people to their faces 
that they are old or ugly—” 

“T know,” said Miss Pulsifer, with a little 
yawn, and her pretty plump hand over her rose- 
bud of a mouth. “Aren't they hateful—that 
kind? But they can’t twit me, for nobody knows 
I’m a dav over thirty-five unless I tell them.” 
The sly little cat! I doubt if she was twenty. 

“As if a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again,’” said I. 

“ Are you really thirty-five ?” asked Miss Evans, 
in an astonishment that made her speak, although 
she had plainly intended to drop Miss Pulsifer 
like a hot coal. 

*“ And nobody knows how much more. 
old are you?” 

That did finish it. Miss Evans did not reply 
in kind, according to the adage, that she was as 
old as her tongue and a good deal older than her 
teeth, but she looked Miss Pulsifer over from 
head to foot. 

“T wonder where you could have been brought 
up,” she said, with an accent of utter disgust, 
and swept away. i 

There was very soon after that an Evans party 
and a Pulsifer party in the house. To be sure, 
the youth and bloom of the family were in the 
latter party, and so, to tell the truth, was the 
absolute old age. But on the Evans side were 
the sticklers for propriety, if I may be allowed 
the term, the critical, nothing if not critical, the 
discontented, and the loverless. Another party 
occupied neutral territory. This party thought 
it no disgrace and no sorrow to have reached 
middle age, but had acquired a placid content- 
ment with life, and a serenity of alchemized ex- 
perience which allowed enjoyment of the sight 
of the playfulness of youth, and remembrance 
of having once shared it, and of having yielded 
it only to the better condition of this period 
when the tide swings at the full, and all the 
powers are at their height, and one looks back 
at youth as the time when one gathered treasure, 
and forward to age as the time when one shall 
expend it. Still, this party had, if not sympa- 
thy, a certain pity for the Evans party, being, it 
must be confessed, dreadfully afraid of outraged 
proprieties itself. Nothing at all, however, did 
the Pulsifer party care for the Evans party; no- 
thing at all did the Evans party care for the neu- 
tral party; but the Pulsifers used sometimes to 
come and throw themselves down at the feet of 
the neutral party, and we had a charming time 
together. I was the neutral party. 

“ Really,” said Miss Evans, a week or two from 
the declaration of war, stroking her ribbons as a 
bird plumes and preens herself, “ for the perfect 
paroxysm of grief that this young person was in 
on the departure of her brother, she is consoled 
the most quickly of anything I ever saw. Light 
doesn’t travel half so fast as the change in her 
emotions does. Any one of the youths in this 
young painters’ camp, or bear garden, can con- 
sole her, and she will let them. J never saw 
such manners—in and out as if she were one of 
them. I wonder Mrs. Colman doesn’t put a stop 
to it. I don’t see how people who think any- 
thing of themselves can countenance this worse 
than hoidenish girl. Such behavior will actually 
ruin the house.” 

“What behavior, Miss Evans ?” 

“This freedom and unconventionality. I don’t 
say it’s anything wrong; but it certainly looks 
anything but right, and I for one have not been 
used—” 

“We all know that, Miss Evans,” said old lady 
Browne. “If you had been used to have a half- 
dozen fine young fellows at your feet, as the lit- 
tle Pulsifer has, you would be less censerious 
now. And I want you to understand that I, for 
one, think a good deal of myself, and see nothing 
to discountenance—” 

“Then I must say that her influence is_yery 
injurious. Coarse herself, I did not sup 
capable of coarsening every one with w, 
comes in contact. fore she cam 
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would have been as loud as any if Elise Good- 


“Elise Goodenough,” said old lady Browne, 
“js cross-eyed and freckled and bald and ill-tem- 
pered, and can do anything with perfect propri- 
ety.” 

“Pretty morals! Because she’s pretty you 
approve of this singing and dancing at all hours, 
this perpetual tripping down to that tent, this 
rambling off upon the meadow and into the 
woods alone with any one of those young fel- 
lows—” 

“Safety in a multitude of counsel,” said old 
lady Browne. 

“this coming in late at night wet with dew, 
this laughing like a chime of bells—” 

“ Exactly like a chime of bells.” 

“ As loud, I said.” 

“No, you didn’t, Miss Evans. You just saida 
chime of bells. And I say a chime of bells—as 
sweet as a chime of bells.” 

“T never heard a sweet chime of bells vet; 
they are usually a deafening nuisance in any 
neighborhood.” 

“Then you never heard the bells of Shandon, 
Miss Evans, nor the old Limerick bells, nor 
‘those evening bells, those evening bells.’” 
And by this means they came round to some 
other topic; and Miss Evans smoothed her ruf- 
fled plumes later by remarking that old lady 
Browne was certainly losing what little mind she 
ever did have. 

“Ben always tells me to have a good time 
when he is away,” said Miss Pulsifer, sitting on 
the grass at my feet. “If I think of him a mo- 
ment I get to crying, and it makes me ill to ery, 
and—and I don’t let myself think. I just plunge 
into this mad gavety.” And then she laughed, 
as if at the idea of there being any gayety in it. 
“Tm saddest when I sing,” she sang. 

“It seems to me,” I answered, “that there is 
considerable gayety; if not mad, yet Miss Evans 
would say reckless.” 

“Oh, Miss Evans! She says anything but her 
prayers. Now, seriously, do you think it a wild 
dissipation to build a fire on the shore with a 
parcel of boys you’ve known ever since they were 
born, and roast clams by the red rising moon, 
and they all begin to scramble round for their 
painting things to get the difference between that 
fire-light on the wet sand and that moonlight, 
and then they all cry, ‘Oh, pshaw! oh, shop!’ 
and go back to their clams,and go home sing- 
ing ‘ Ubidee,’ with the watchman’s rattle in it? 
Awfully exhilarating, isn’t it? Then it’s almost 
as intoxicating to go into the woods with Pinck- 
ney and Delaware—Pinxit et Delineavit—and get 
your shoes in the mire, and lose your way, and 
get to crying, and hear the sheep leat, and find 
you’ve only been on the other side of the garden 
wall all the time, with Mrs. Colman shooing you 
away under the impression you are the neigh- 
bors’ cows trying to break through the fence. Oh 
yes, it’s a mad and reckless way of spending the 
time till Ben gets back, and the only comfort in 
it is that I can’t lose my reputation.” 

She said it so soberly that a little guilty flush 
rose in my face. ‘Can’t, you know,” she said, 
looking up at me roguishly. “ Because it’s gone 
already? Or because the place really isn’t large 
enough to lose anything in, not even your heart ? 
Poor Miss Evans! if I had lost anything, she’d 
find it; she keeps such a lookout. How sur- 
prised she’ll be!” And then the little lady went 
off in peals of laughter. “Oh, your good old 
Mrs. Colman!’ she exclaimed, without the least 
apparent relevancy. “She’sa jewel, And isn’t 
she too funny? I don’t know that any one ever 
gave me so much amusement as she has. I’m 
going to give her my third best black silk. If 
she pieces it up with cambric, and opens the 
waist with a couple of gores and a vest, it will real- 
ly fit her ; and you know it’s a poor foot that won’t 
shape its own stocking. And if the dress is once 
made, she can be poured in somehow—she’s usu- 
ally in a state of liquefaction. You'll have to 
help me about it, though.” 

As I look back on that summer I wonder what 
we did before the little Pulsifer joined us, and to 
what degree of stagnation we should have fallen. 
She did not bring her young painters up to the 
house; but she gave us endless themes for con- 
versation by going. down to them with such 
friends as she had made and as she chose to take 
with her, and by the utter independence of her 
behavior. 

“Totally indifferent to good opinion,” 
lated Miss Evans. 

“And to slanderous gossip,” answered old 
lady Browne, who, when she did fight, gave no 
quarter. 

At such times as the little witch staid in the 
house she would sit at the rattling piano for hours 
together singing us the old songs that she knew 
in endless succession. ‘ You won’t laugh again 
at this piano when I tell you it is half like the 
one Beethoven used to play,” she said. “ Bee- 
thoven used to play at a piano all of whose key- 
board was silent, you know. And only half of 
this key-board is.”” She had, too, an inexhausti- 
ble store of new conundrums which she used to 
scatter in a feu de joie if things were a little dull. 

“They’re worse than the mosquitoes,” said 
Miss Evans, bustling from one seat to another, 
her ribbons as lively as a whole fleet when busy 
with private signals. ‘ Only think, Miss Cooper,” 
picking out the bows, “how different it was be- 
fore the house was given up to this sort of non- 
sense. I think she must sit up overnight to 
make them.” 

“You mustn’t think so much, Miss Evans,” 
said the enemy. “It’s bad for your head. At 
any rate, you mustn’t ask Miss Cooper to think. 
By-the-way, why is Miss Evans like—” 

Thereat Miss Evans flounced out of the room. 
The little enemy laughed. “I wasn’t going to say 
anything ill-natured,” she said, “I was only going 
to ask why she was like a lily of the field. And 
it wasn’t because she toils not, neither does she 
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spin, but because Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed in anything like that new gown of hers.” 

Whenever it rained she came down with a new 
gown of her own, to vary her usual green flannel 
field suit; some esthetic wonder of her own con- 
triving, now embroidered fit for a Japanese prin- 
cess, now covered with quaint paintings, and now 
a creation of puffs and frills as pretty as the 
dress of a French marquise in an old picture. 

“The most barefaced little flirt I ever met,” 
said Miss Evans, surveying the latest toilette one 
afternoon when several weeks of our acquaint- 
ance had progressed. “ Always getting herself 
up for admiration. It’s really disgraceful the 
way she carries on.” 

“T's hurting the house,” said Miss Cooper. 

“Certainly it is,” said Mrs. Bedlow, the rather 
gay widow who had been wont to be the object 
of consideration with—the ladies of the house. 
Sooth to say, there were no gentlemen before the 
Pulsifer arrival. “IT shall not think of coming 
back next year unless Mrs. Colman puts a stop 
to these proceedings.” 

“ Yes, just look at her!” said Miss Evans. “I 
suppose she’s going to traipse out on the meadows 
in that rig, to make a point in the landseape for 
some of her painters, and not be at home till 
midnight. I don’t know how Mrs. Colman can 
expect respectable people to remain in the house,” 
said Miss Evans, with every ribbon bristling. 

It was a pretty rig of the little minx’s—a pale 
pink muslin with full shoulder puffs, belted just 
under the arms like one of the Empress Jose- 
phine’s gowns, and falling straight down to the 
little high-heeled shoes without a ruffle, the round 
neck filled in with strings and strings and strings 
of pearl beads till you hardly saw the pinky pearl 
skin beneath. She came running in with an en- 
velope in her hands. “Oh, I have a telegram 
from Ben!” she eried. ‘ And he'll be here be- 
fore I expected. Isn’t it lovely of him? I’ve 
half the mind to go over and surprise him—he’ll 
be in Hillsborough on the five-o’clock train. I'm 
always in such a hurry. What do you think ?” 

“I think you’re half beside yourself.” 

“Solam. I don’t want to be foolish, but I'm 
so glad and happy. Perhaps it’s foolish to be 
happy in such a world as this,” with a sigh of 
pleasure. And the contrast made by herself in 
her beauty and radiance, and her words of disil- 
lusion, was sufficiently piquant. “ At any rate, 
it’s adding just so much time to one’s happiness, 
so I think I'll go. And perhaps the boys will 
go too.” “ 

“The boys!” breathed Miss Evans, in disgust. 

“The boys,” said Miss Pulsifer, with empha- 
sis, ‘ My boys, if you want to be more precise. 
How do you like this dress, Mrs. Browne?” and 
she pinned a bunch of red tupelo leaves over her 
heart. 

“They turned early, just on purpose, 
lady Browne. 

“So they did. And don’t they make a rosy 
flame of the whole of the gown; and doesn’t the 
gown give them a vivid life of their own? I’m 
so glad I put it on to-day, I got it up, though, 
for Del’s delectation.” And she danced out of 
the room singing, “ A very esthetic, highly mag- 
netic, peripatetic silver churn,” or words to that 
effect, whatever in the world they meant. 

It was not remarkable that we saw no more of 
Miss Pulsifer that afternoon; we seldom did aft- 
er she went out on her war-path, as Mrs. Bedlow 
called it; but to-day she had not taken May Bry- 
an or Helen Warner with her, as she often did. At 
tea-time Miss Evans remarked that Miss Pulsifer 
was probably improving that ridiculous dress of 
hers by roasting clams at a beach fire. At bed- 
time she confided to us, “No Miss Pulsifer, as 
usual.” At midnight she went past my door with 
lamp in hand, trying Miss Pulsifer’s door, and set- 
ting it wide open on her way down to the water- 
cooler for ice-water, her own ice having melted. 

“ Didn’t know anything could melt your ice, 
muttered old lady Browne, sotto voce, opening 
and shutting her own door as Miss Evans flutter- 
ed by with the ribbons of her wrapper streaming 
after her. Miss Pulsifer had once whisperingly 
declared that Miss Evans had bought out a rib- 
bon shop at some indefinite past period, and was 
spending her life wearing out the stock. 

At breakfast Mrs. Colman began to fidget. “I 
don’ know where Miss Pulsifer is,” she complained 
into the depths of the tea-pot, stirring the grounds 
with a spoon, ‘ And here’s everything a-getting 
cold.” 

“T can tell you where she is not, and where 
she hasn’t been all night,” said Miss Evans, bri- 
dling with conscious virtue. 

“ You needn’t trouble yourself,” said Mrs. Col- 
man, trembling. “I know all about it, an’ a great 
sight more’n you do.” 

‘* Well, I declare!” said Miss Evans. 

“You always are a-declaring,” said Mrs. Col- 
man. 

The day wore on; it was a day of soft dull sky 
and fine incessant rain, and dinner came and went 
as dinners do, and still there was no Miss Pulsi- 
fer. 

“I’m half worried to death,” murmured Mrs. 
Colman. 

“T never knew anybody else to worry over an 
elopement,” said Mrs. Bedlow. 

“T never knew such a hard-hearted set of wo- 
men, if I do get my living out of ’em,” said Mrs, 
Colman, in a high state of exasperation. ‘“ What 
does she want to elope for, I'd like to know ?” 

“Well, if she hasn’t, it’s a pity she hasn’t, 
that’s all,” said- Mrs. Bedlow. “She went off 
yesterday afternoon with that Mr. Delaware, and 
it’s twenty-four hours since, and she hasn’t come 
back, It’s a very poor piece of business for 
your house, Mrs. Colman, at any rate.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Colman. “Old lady 
Browne and me ain’t the only ones anxious. The 
young men down there are in a great fright, 
and are scattered all over the marshes, and are 
shooting their rifles aud blowing horns and get- 
ting ready to build fires for the night, rain or 
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not. And I am worried, just as I said, e’en-a’most 
out of my wits, for one. 1 thank the Lord I 
warn’t made with a heart like a nether millstone 
whenever a pretty girl’s in question!’ And 
banging the door so that the house shook, Mrs. 
Colman added, when safely in the hall, that she 
didn’t care a mite fur such boarders if they never 
came back. 

I confess I was quite as much concerned as 
old lady Browne and the rest of the Pulsifer 
party,as dark came down again and that gay 
voice and vision were still wanting. And there 
were no lights down in the tent under the willows, 
and here and there, far out on the wide wilder- 
ness of meadows, I saw faint gleams of fire 
struggling with the rain and mist and going un- 
der, and realized, indeed, that the little Pulsifer, 
with her attendant, was lost in the marshes, and 
perhaps dying of hunger and exposure. 

As the night settled, even the Evans party 
announced a cessation of hostilities, and Miss 
Evans herself began to flit uneasily about, her agi- 
tated ribbons playing the part of flags of truce, 
and it was she that suggested the house should 
be lighted from top to bottom, as she began to 
haunt the window where Mrs. Colman was always 
wiping the pane and peering out under the shelter 
of her hand. Mrs. Bedlow came and sat down by 
me, saying she really felt quite creepy as she 
thought of that poor little thing fainting and 
perhaps dying out there in the rain and dark. 
Old lady Browne took the occasion to read them 
a lecture as to the past, with doxology of forgive- 
ness at the end; but the more anxiety they now 
expressed, Mrs. Colman stiffened the more indig- 
nantly. “ Awful soft-hearted at last,” said Mrs, 
Colman. “For my part, ’m just as vexed with 
her as I can be, the hoighty-toighty little simple- 
ton, galivanting off on this ma’sh that ain’t got 
a point of the compass about it!” 

But, soft-hearted or vexed, it didn’t signify. 
There was no answer to our lights or our gongs, 
and at last we went to bed, although I don’t im- 
agine anybody slept ; and we were all up, on one 
pretext or another, by daybreak, when the sun 
rose as if he was not aware there was a thing 
the matter, tricked out with all his beams, and 
the earth was glittering and green and beauti- 
ful. “I vum,” said Mrs. Colman, “ it’s a sin and 
a shame to see the weather so smiling, and that 
little thing, for all we know, dead out on the 
ma’sh, or fallen into some of the ditches, or tired 
out and dropped, and overtaken by the tide and 
drowned. My sakes alive! if that ain’t her now!” 

And there she was!—there she was coming up 
the long lawn with the young gentleman known 
as Ben, whom we had seen only in the carriage on 
the day he brought her; and all the others, too, 
clustering about her, as sorry a looking set, it 
must be said—unshaven, miry, mouldy, streaked 
with earth—as one could fancy out of a night- 
mare; but she herself laughing, dimpled, blush- 
ing, innocent, draggled, and her shoes clods of 
marsh mud. If her dress ever had been pink, 
you would not have known it now, smeared in yel- 
lowish-green from hem to waist with mud and 
water and eel-grass; the silken stockings, the 
strings of pearls, the hat with its rosy pompons— 
they were all but part of a slimy ruin that made 
you marvel the more at the round and rosy laugh- 
ing face above. ‘Oh, I’m all right!” she eried 
—“ perfectly right! But I can’t put my arms 
round anybody's neck in this plight. I can’t kiss 
any of you, and say how glad I am to see you, till 
I tear off these lendings and have a bath and 
some clean clothes. I know you're glad to see 
me,” 

“ Just as I said it was in the beginning,” said 
Miss Evans suddenly to her next neighbor, drop- 
ping as dead as a plummet from her recent heights 
of magnanimity. ‘“ Out all of two nights without 
a word of explanation. I’ve been expecting some- 
thing of the sort, and here it is, just as I always 
said it would be.” 

“ And that, at any rate, is a satisfaction,” said 
old lady Browne, giving Miss Evans one of her 
sharp little glances, such as the old gypsy in the 
“Flight of the Duchess” might give out of her 
disappearing eye-holes. ‘ But I’m afraid it’s all 
the satisfaction you'll have. Here, my dear,” to 
the little Pulsifier, “ you needn’t wait for a clean 
dress to introduce your husband to these ladies.” 

“ Your husband !” cried the Evans party, with 
one voice. 

“Who did you suppose it was ?” said the ene- 
my, turning on them coolly, ‘ Who did you sup- 
pose it was that I was so sorry to part with two 
months ago? My brother? Brothers and sis- 
ters are very good friends, as vou see. Here, 
Pinckney, Delaware, Gordon, Spencer—my _ bro- 
thers, the Messrs. Carroll—Mrs. Bedlow, Miss Ev- 
ans, Miss Cooper, ladies all. But brothers and 
sisters don’t make quite such a fuss at parting 
for two months as husbands and wives do. As 
you are so interested in my family matters, I will 
add that my other brother is commander of a 
vessel cruising with the Asiatic squadron, the one 
I don’t expect to hear from for a long while, Miss 
Evans. And he'll regret the loss of such an op- 
portunity of making your acquaintance.” 

“Why in the world—” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” she said, with flash- 
ing eyes. “Good Mrs, Colman’s native pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘ Mrs,’ gave me a chance of 
masquerading as a girl again, and I told the 
truth to her and dear old lady Browne, and ran 
for luck with the rest of you, just to see how it 
would seem to be a girl again, and to be talked 
over by a—” 

“ Come, come, come, now, little Pulsifer!” said 
old lady Browne, sharply. 

“Yes, little Pulsifer,” said Ben, laughing, al- 
thongh demoralized, “it’s quite time you came. 
Ladies, if you'll forgive her, she will forgive you, 
and we will take a cup of coffee together pre- 
sently, when I will recount to you the true and 
strange adventures of a young lady and her bro- 
thers, who went hunting for her husband across 
the marshes, and took him confidently home the 
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same way, to be lost in fathomless morasses, and 
to die of cold and hunger, if her three other bro- 
thefts and their cousins had not started out in 
pursuit, heaped them beds of eel-grass, and roast- 
ed them suppers of clams. You see it’s quite 
like the story of the four queens in the old puz- 
zle at cards. But why in Jerusalem you didn’t 
let people know they were your brothers—” 

“ And deprive them of a whole summer’s plea- 
sure, with nothing and nobody to talk about! 
Why, I'd rather they’d talk about me than suffer 
that. You don’t know what fun it was,” turning 
to Miss Evans, whose ribbons had wilted into 
strings. “It was like being in the dark outside 
a lighted room where folks were moving. I knew 
everything that was passing in your minds, and 
you didn’t know one thing about me. And I en- 
joyed it so well that—if you don’t mind the 
mud—Illl kiss you!” 

It was a beautiful little Pulsifer putting up 
that sweet red mouth, and Miss Evans meekly 
took the kiss, and stroked out her ribbons, shook 
her slender fist at me, and gave her back another! 





HOW TO MAKE FRENCH 
CANDIES. 


as art of making these delicious candies, for 

which we must all confess to having a weak- 
is perhaps a mystery to most of the readers 
of the Bazar. Probably many would indulge in 
them oftener did they know that they could be 
manufactured at home much more cheaply than 
they can be purchased, and a purer article is also 
insured. In the first place Jet me impress strong- 
lv the fact that Al confectioners’ sugar must be 
used; roll and sift this; place the whites of two 
eggs in a tumbler, and mark with the thumb the 
amount; pour this into a dish, and add the same 
measure of cold water, and a scant table-spoonful 
of vanilla, Stir these well together, and have 
ready about two pounds of the sugar; add this 
slowly, stirring all well together with a silver 
It sometimes takes a little more or less 
sugar, according to the size of the eggs. 

Have prepared one cocoa-nut grated, one-half 
pound of English walnuts carefully shelled, one- 
half pound of almonds shelled, one-half pound 
of dates, and, in fact, as many varieties of 
fruit as you care to make. Take part of the 
mixture or dough on to the bread- board, and 
knead a little of the sugar into it, then roll it out 
about half an inch thick, Cut off small pieces 
with a silver kuife, and roll with the hands into 
balls; these set aside to harden for chocolate 
drops. Cut off other pieces, and, shaping them 
with the hands, place halves of the English wai- 
nuts on each side; roll the almonds in pieces of 
the dough and then in granulated sugar, shaping 
them nicely. Stone the dates, and fill the open- 
ing with the dough, then roll in granulated sug- 
ar. Place some more of the dough on the board, 
and knead into it as much of the grated cocoa- 
nut as it will hold, then roll and cut into squares ; 
some may be rolled into balls to cover with choc- 
olate. Take the broken pieces of nuts, chop and 
mix with cocoa-nut, and knead into some of the 
dough; this, cut in squares, makes a delicious 
candy, 

While vou are preparing these, have a half 
cake of Baker's chocolate melting on the back 
of the stove; do not allow it to boil. The balls 
for chocolate drops harden soon in a cool place, 
and it requires only a little dexterity to drop them 
into the chocolate; dip them out with a fork, 
and place on paper to harden. 

I have nade these candies often, and have never 
failed, and the trouble is comparatively small, as 
the nuts, ete., can be prepared beforehand. Many 
use desiccated cocoa-nut, but the flavor is not so 
rich as that of the fresh. 

I have given only a few varieties, but any one 
can add to suit the taste. Figs, prunes, filberts, 
and Brazil nuts may be used. This is worth 
trying, at least, and I am confident that any one 
who makes the venture will comply with the old 
adage and “try aguin.” 
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spoon. 





OLD TREES. 


| y would be natural to expect the greatest lon- 
gevity in indigenous trees, and though it has 
been much disputed what kinds are native to the 
English soil, etymology alone would indicate that 
the following trees were of Roman importation : 
the elm (/mus), the plane ( platanus), the poplar 
( populus), the box (burus), the chestnut (casta- 
nea). The yew, on the contrary, is probably in- 
digenous, though its opponents find some reason 
for their skepticism in the fact that its larger 
specimens are chiefly found in church-yards and 
artificial plantations. In favor of its claim is the 
fact that its pretensions to longevity seem to be 
better founded than those of any other English 
tree, not even excluding the oak. A yew that 
was dug up from a bog quite recently was proved 
by its rings to have been 545 years of age; yet 
for the last three hundred years of its life it 
had grown so slowly that near the circumfer- 
ence a hundred rings were traceable within an 
inch. Some great and sudden change for the 
worse in the external conditions may have ac- 
counted for so slow a rate; but it would hardly 
be safe, with such evidence before us, to allow 
more than three feet a century as the normal 
growth of a vew, in which case the Fortingal yew, 
in Scotland, fifty-six feet round in 1769, may have 
lived more than eighteen centuries; and a lon- 
gevity in proportion must be accorded to the yews 
at Fountain’s Abbey, or to the Tisbury yew, in 
Dorsetshire, which boasts of thirty-seven feet in 
circumference. Hence tradition in this case would 
seem to contain nothing incredible when it as- 
serts that the yews on Kingley Bottom, near Chi- 
chester, were on their present site when the sea- 
kings from the North landed on the coast of Sus- 
sex. 











It is, ainsi but seldom that any real aid can 
be derived from tradition in estimating the lon- 
gevity of trees. We have even to be on our guard 
against it, especially when it associates the gen- 
eral claim to antiquity by a specific name or event. 
In the classical period the tendency was as strong 
as it is now; and we should look to our own le- 
gends when tempted to smile at the Delian palm 
mentioned by Pliny as coeval with Apollo, or at 
the two oaks at Heraclea as planted by Hercules 
himself. Pausanias, travelling in Greece in the 
second century of our era, saw a plane-tree which 
was said to have been planted by Menelaus when 
collecting forces for the Trojan war, whence Gil- 
pin gravely inferred that the tree must have been 
thirteen centuries old when Pausanias saw it. 
Tacitus calculated that a fig-tree was 840 years 
old because tradition accounted it the tree where- 
under the wolf nursed Romulus and Remus. Nor 
was Pliny’s inference more satisfactory, that three 
hollies still standing in his day on the site of Ti- 
bur must have been older than Rome itself, inas- 
much as Tibur was older than Rome, and they 
were the very trees on which Tiburtus, the found- 
er of the former, saw the flight of birds descend 
which decided him on the site of his city. There 
is of course no more reason to believe in the real- 
ity of Tiburtus than of Francion, the mythical 
forefather of France, or of Brute the Trojan, the 
reputed founder of the British Empire. 

These things suffice to justify suspicion of trees 
associated with particular names, such as Wal- 
lace’s Oak, or trees claiming to have been plant- 
ed by St. Dominic or Thomas Aquinas, Our only 

safe guide is measurement, applied year by year 
to trees alike of known and of unknown age, of 
insignificant as of vast dimensions, and recorded 
in some central annual of botanical information, 
thus facilitating the work of comparison and the 
arrival at something like trustworthy averages. 
The experiment, moreover, has not been sufficient- 
ly tried whether our oldest trees are capable of an 
increased rate of growth by the application of 
fresh earth round their roots, favorable though 
the case of the Tortworth chestnut is to the prob- 
ability of such a result. Until, therefore, such 
Statistics are more numerous than at present we 
must be content to rest in uncertainty with re- 
gard to the ages of trees, which previous attempts 
to estimate make sufficiently manifest, and to ar- 
rive at no more definite conclusion than was long 
ago arrived at by Pliny, that “vita arborum qua- 
rundam immensa credi potest.” “The life of 
some trees may be believed to be prodigious.” 





TITLES. 


MAN is called “ Mr.,” a woman by the same 
. rule is called “ Mrs.” or “ Miss,” for no rea- 
son whatever except to avoid the supposed im- 
propriety of calling them by their simple Chris- 
tian and surnames. “ Mrs.” and “ Miss” do in- 
deed tell us, what “Lady” in some of its uses 
does not tell us, whether the bearer of the title 
is married or unmarried; but that is all. And 
this distinction is the most modern of all. “Mrs.” 
and “ Miss” are really the same title—-two differ- 
ent corruptions of “ Mistress.” That in one shape 
the title should imply and in the other shouid 
exclude marriage is mere accident. The mascu- 
line form “ Master’”—whose special sound of 
“ Mister” must come from the 
the invariable sound of “ Mistress”—tells us no 
thing on this point, doubtless because marriage 
or its absence is less distinctive and important 
in one sex than in the ether. In all cases alike 
the form is used simply because it is thought dis- 
respectful for any but the most familiar friends 
to speak of a man as plain “John” or plain 
“Smith,” or of a woman as plain “ Mary.” The 
“ Mr.” “ Mrs.,” or “ Miss” tells us nothing about 
those who bear those titles, except the negative 
fact that they do not hold any rank or office 
which would give them a right to any higher 
title. 

This feeling, as far as I know, is now universal 
in Western Europe, save only in Iceland, I can 
not speak from experience, but I am told that 
in that island nobody but the Governor and the 
Bishop has any distinctive title. A man is plain 
“Magnus,” a woman is plain “Gunhild.” Yet 
even there it is said that a slight distinction is 
drawn, though not one which involves anything 
that can be called a title. It is more respectful 
to speak of a lady by her patronymic as “ Gun- 
hild Magnusdottar” than simply as “ Gunhild.” 
This answers to the state of things in old Rome 
as distinguished from old Greece. No Roman in 
the days ‘of the republic or the early empire was 
called in any way that answered to “ Mr.,” “Sir,” 

r “Lord”; but there were distinctions of re- 
spect and familiarity in the use of the pranomen, 
nomen, and cognomen. This differs from Athens, 
where the smallest man could not call the great- 
est by anything but his own personal name. No 
one spake of “Senior” or “ Dominus” Fabius or 
Cesar; but it was not everybody who was enti- 
tled to call the great man Quintus or Gaius. At 
Athens, on the other hand, the smallest man 
could not call Periklés anything but Periklés; 
there was nothing else to call him. Koisyra was 
a very fine lady, and gave herself great airs, but 
the meanest woman or man had nothing to call 
her except Koisyra. A Roman lady under the 
commonwealth was in a somewhat different case. 
She had really no personal name at all, All the 
daughters of every man of the Cornelian gens 
were of necessity called Cornelia and nothing 
else. There is a tradition that women had pre- 
nomina in very early times, of which the tales of 
Acca Laurentia and Gaia Cecilia are examples. 
But the fashion went out of use till Sulla, who 
gave his son the hitherto unheard of pranomen 
of Faustus, also called his daugliter Fausta. In 
the early empire the custom strengthened, and 
we get sisters of the same family called, one 
Drusilla, another Livia, another Agrippina. These 
were indeed not strictly prenomina, but they 


same source as 
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were practically used as such. The whole his- 
tory of Roman names is very curious, but its de- 
tails do not concern us. All that we now need 
bear in mind is that-in course of time the elabo- 
rate system of Roman nomenclature died out, 
and men and women stood, each one with his or 
her single personal name, as Gordian and Silvia, 
the parents of Gregory the Great, ready for a 
new system of surnames and titles gradually to 
grow up. ; 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Detiret Wirr.—The hanging fob and seal are most 
used by gentlemen in full dress, but the gold watch 
chain will answer. White enamelled shirt stads or 
else a single larger jewelled stud should be used with 
full dress, Sleeve-buttons are now linked; they may 
be of any inconspicuous pattern of gold, or a jewel, or 
stone with intaglio cutting 

Mas. R. A. B.—A blue velvet basque and sash dra- 
pery will be pretty with your blue silk skirt, though 
the full skirt and plain round waist will still be used 
this winter for house dresses, 

Nina.—We do not publish recipes in this column. 
Send your visiting-card to the house on the d iy of the 
wedding if you can not attend 

Youne Hovusexkrerer.—You will find full directions 
concerning etiquette in the various papers on the sub- 
ject published in the Bazar. 
here. 

A Graterut Reaper. 
empty spools. 

Lizziz S.—Your sample of manve velveteen is not a 
fashionable shade. 

H. _ ‘or ae ations of ric ing-habits consult 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. 

Peeruexity. a Le bl ack ottoman silk for a skirt 
and black velvet for an over-dress, which is merely a 
cuirass basque in front, and is long like a polonaise 
behind. For details read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. XVI. The Watteau style in inexpensive 
light-colored Siciliennes and brocades will suit you 
nicely for evening dresses. * 

West Invian.—Shorten your dolman, and put on 
some bands of gray velvet and a row of thick gray 
chenille fringe. Make a rather plain skirt of darker 
brown velveteen, and use your poplin for a redingote 
that has a shorter basque front with a velveteen vest. 

Mes. L. F. B.—Have a small blue felt capote with 
blue on scarf in pleats around the crown, and a 
cluster of wings or a bird of golden brown or tan-color 
on the left side. 

- Z—Your sample did not reazh ua. 

Mintam W.—Use your green silk for an entire skirt 
with a puff and two pointed flounces falling on a nar- 
row velvet pleating. Then have green velvet, either 
plain or brocaded, for an over-garment that is a basque 
in front and a polonaise behind, caught up by two 
rosettes of the silk. Have a soft vest of the silk clasp- 
ed at the neck and waist by the new clasps described 
in the New York Fashions. Get a brown cloth travel- 
ling dress made like the tailor dresses described in 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVI. Velvet paletots with large 
Ornaments will be worn this winter. For evening get 
an embroidered white or pink wo ol, and make it in 
the graceful fashion of Fig. 5, on page 524 of Bazar 
No. 32, Vol. XVI. 

Besste.—Read the | 
given “ Miriam Ww. 

Country Dressmaker.—Get a brown cloth travelling 
dress, and make in tailor style by New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVI. Get a black ottoman silk 
skirt and velvet over-dress, made by descriptions in 
Bazar No. 38, and for the bride’s third dress have 
either gray, green, or blue brocaded velvet combined 
with plain velvet, also made by hints in No. 38 
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—Get black silk Jersey webbing for a waist, 
and edge it with chenille pine cones that form a ruche. 
Your lace waist can be worn over separate corset cov- 
ers of colored silk. 

J. M. D.—-Use your gros grain for a skirt with gath- 
ered pointed flounces, and combine velvet in the dra- 
pery and as a vest to the basque. azar No. 35, Vol. 
— = show you about cashmere dresses. 

. B.—Guimpe dresses will be more used than 
picther Hubbards. A sacque of cloth with two full 
box pleats in the back and a shoulder cape of velvet is 
the walking coat you want for a little child. 

Heven.—Get a velvet over-dress and cashmere pleat- 
ed skirt. The dark garnet shades will suit you. 

La Perionon.r.—When a young lady is visiting a 
friend in another city, and wishes a young gentleman 
to call-on her, she should ask her hostess to invite the 


young geutleman to the house The latest style of 
writing-paper is the ragged-edged rough white paper 
A Reaper, Oxrorp, Nesraska.—The oldest lady 


calling should first mention her own name, and then 
say, * Allow me to introduce my friend Miss Brown,” 
to the stranger lady on whom they are calling. 

A. 8. H.—The bride’s mother should wear undressed 
light tan-colored kid gloves. The groom's white tie 


should be of folded lawn, aud bis gloves of white kid. 
The bride’s parents and those of the groom do not 
stand beside the bride when she is receiving congratn- 


lations. Rip the inner seam of the third finger of the 
glove before the ceremony. The ushers precede the 
bride and groom. 

Tuxopona.—Bride’s cake is not sent ont generally. 
It sent, it simply is accompanied by the cards of ** Mr. 
and Mrs, Joln Smith,” the married couple. 

Jennie R.—In giving a supper it is proper to have 
each cuurse removed aud fresh plates set before anoth- 
er course. After the ices everything is removed and 
the truit served, with glass plates and finger-glasses. 
The same etiquette is observed at lunch. Although the 
whoie tabie need not be cleared, it is proper to remove 
all plates, knives, and forks t at have been used, and 
the dixhes of meats and vegetables should be removed 

Er:quetre.—It is always the lady’s place to invite a 
geutieman to call, Of course be can ask permission to 
do so if he wishes. 

Feervary.—Carafes are used at breakfast and sup- 
per in many families, and they are exceed lngiy con- 
venient. The servant should fill them with pounded 
ice and ice-water just before each meal. They save 








the trouble of pouring water from a large pitcher, each 
one helping himself. In France and at Del Imonico's 
water is frozev in the carafe by chemical process, 

An Oup Lover.—Lay a supper table exactly as you 





would a dinner table, omitting the soup plates. Serve 
hot sweet-breads, broiled birds, oysters, and sulads, 
ices and truits. 

Inquirer.—A gentleman must wear morning dress 
in the morning, and evening dress in the evening, 
whether the bride and groom are in full dress or not, 
but he must on no account wear a swallow-tail even- 
ing coat in the morning. 

Mrs. D. P. M.—How to Get Strong, by William Blaikie, 
will be sent you by Messrs, Harper & Brothers on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

Ursa. —The young people who are about to be 
married make a list together as to whom cards should 
be sent, and all cards go from the young lady's family. 
No one thinks it strange to get curds for a wedding. 
A young lady should write a note of thanks to every 
one who sends her a present before she leaves home ; 
all ber hueband’s friends, relatives, etc., all her own, 
und to people whom she does not know these notes 
should especially be written, as their gifts are prompt- 
ed by a sense of kindness to her parents or her fiance, 
which she should recognize. It is better taste to write 
there notes on note-paper than on cards. It is not 


necessary to send cards to each member of a family; 
include them all under the head of “Mr. and Mra, 
Brown and family.” It would be proper for a young 
lady to send her cards to a physician under whose care 
she has been if she was acquainted with him socially, 
but it is not expected when the acquaintance is purely 
professional. A fashionable and popular physician 


would be swamped with wedding cards if that were 
the custom. If, however, you wish to show gratitude 
and remembrance, there would be no impropriety in 
sending cards to such a gentieman. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponvenr. | 


MONG the new fabrics, or rather -those re- 
vived from the last century, we must men- 
tion silk brocaded with curled lustreless wreaths 
of flowers on a lustrous ottoman satin ground, 
Dresses of this stuff will be made with the skirt 
opening over a tablier of some light material, 
such as China crape or Surah, or else of lace 
pleated perpendicularly on a plain silk apron. 

Pointed waists will be worn more than ever 
for dinner and evening toilettes ; only the lower 
part of these waists will be almost always bor- 
dered with a bouffant trimming, such as a 
puffed flounce in large organ pleats, or a volu- 
minous ruche, forming a sort of frame around 
the waist, from which the latter emerges like the 
stem of a flower. Corsages in the form of jack- 
ets—that is, high, with plain close-fitting basques 
—are used exclusively for morning dresses ; for 
evening, dinner, theatre, and reception toilettes, 
pointed waists are universally adopted: these are 
low, or half open at the throat. Sleeves vary ac- 
cording to the destination of the dress ; for morn- 
ing wear they are long and plain, like a man’s 
coat sleeve. It is attempted to make them a lit- 
tle fuller, with the fullness gathered into a band 
at the wrist; but this style is not likely to meet 
with general favor. For dresses half open at 
the throat the sleeves do not reach below the el- 
bow, while for full-dress toilettes they are mi- 
croscopic, or else are composed of several rows 
of lace, reaching half-way to the elbow from the 
shoulder. 

Skirts also vary greatly according to their des- 
tination. For morning dress, however elegant 
the toilette may be, even for a fashionable wed- 
ding, short skirts are invariably worn, For dress- 
es worn after seven in the evening the skirt is 
lengthened, and the wearer may choose between 
a demi-train a yard and a half long, or a full 
train exceeding this infinitely in length. 

The favorite trimming is lace of all kinds, 
widths, and patterns. Lace, so long abandoned, 
now reigns supreme; even black silk guipure is 
again in fashion. The straight flat skirts that 
are worn afford scope for a host of combinations, 
and afford a scaffolding for all sorts of laces— 
not that several kinds are worn at once on the 
same dress. It is easy, however, now to utilize 
every scrap of lace that one possesses—panels, 
side- pleated or box-pleated frills, shells, etc. 
When used as a flounce for the bottom of a 
dress, lace is always set upon a flounce of the 
dress material, which serves as a support, fash- 
ion no longer permitting lace to hang loosely as 
formerly. I repeat, every kind of lace—narrow, 
medium, and wide—is used for the trimming of 
dresses. 

Gloves, which are very long, are commonly of 

u de Suéde, of a darker or lighter color, ac- 
cording to the time of day and style and desti- 
nation of the toilette. 

There is little change in shoes. Rather high 
boots, with pointed toes, but with broader and 
lower heels than have prevailed for some years 
past, are used for morning wear. For evening, 
elegant low shoes are universally adopted with 
half-heels, and trimmed on the top with em- 
broidered bows. The stockings accompanying 
these are entirely open-worked, or even with the 
upper part wholly of lace. 

Among the stuffs which will continue in fash- 
ion is China crape of all colors, but embroidered 
in the piece, or else trimmed with application 
copying the palm-leaf figures of India shawls, 
ete.; other applied work is of satin. A favorite 
trimming is embroidery copying the plumage of 
birds, from peacocks’ feathers to those of the 
humming-bird. Bright-colored feathers of this 
kind will furnish the model for the embroidery 
designed to be worn in the evening, while duller 
plumage, such as that of pheasants and sper- 
rows, will serve for day-time toilettes. 

Dresses of English ecrape in all colors, a little 
heavier in texture, will be made for dinners and 
theatres. The following, of white English crape 
and white silk muslin, is one just devised by 
Worth. The skirt, which is very narrow, and 
rather long, without being trained, is of English 
crape, and is trimmed on the bottom with a gath- 
ered flounce of silk muslin, taken double, border- 
ed with a narrow ruche of crape, and surmount- 
ed by a thick puffing of silk muslin, entirely cov- 
ered with sprays of lily-of-the-valley. A Greek 
tunie of silk muslin is draped over the skirt. 
This tunic, which is very original, is arranged in 
such a manner as to seem to form part of the 
low-necked corsage, which it transforms into a 
kind of peplum. It is composed of a pleated 
breadth of the stuff, which begins on the left 
shoulder, follows the contour of the armhole, 
and is draped across the chest to the opposite or 
right side of the pouf, to which it is fastened. 
The pouf forms a multitude of pleats. The draped 
side of the corsage is bordered with a fringe of 
lily-of-the-valley, which is continued along the 
upper edge of the corsage, forming a kind of 
epaulet on the shoulder, from which it extends 
to the pouf. The left front of a dress of this 
kind may consist only of the tight-fitting lining, 
since it is covered by the drapery of the tunic. 
With this dress are worn white open-worked silk 
stockings, embroidered with sprays of lilies-of- 
the-valley with their leaves, and very low white 
silk slippers with half-heels, embroidered to 
match the stockings. 

The color most in vogue for morning autumn 
and winter toilettes is gray in all shades—iron 
gray, ash gray, and, above all, very dark slate 
gray. These shades will be generally chosen for 
cashmere and cloth. For evening toilettes red 
in all its derivatives will be much seen. There 
will also be many combinations of colors; that 
is, dresses of two kinds of stuff, each of a differ- 
ent color. To succeed in these combinations, 
however, one must have, if not the knowledge, 
at least the eye, of a colorist, for it is easy to be 











guilty of monstrosities in this respect. In gen- 
eral a neutral color must be combined with a 
positive one. The neutral colors are gray, écrus 
to cream, browns, especially those which are 
somewhat undecided, such as, among others, the 
new cogue d’amandes, and moss and bronze tints, 
which can be happily allied with almost all col- 
ors. With these may be successfully combined 
silk, wool, and silk and wool stuffs, with Oriental 
designs, copied from India and Bagdad shawls 
and Persian carpets, and comprising a multitude 
of bright colors skillfully contrasting and setting 
off each other. With a stuff of this kind may 
be made a tablier (the tabliers or skirt fronts 
are very narrow this season), or panels, or else 
the corsage alone. Skirts of rich silken stuffs 
are made without trimming, and simply pleated 
in fan shape at the waist, but opening over an 
elaborately trimmed tablier. Under the bottom 
of these dresses, however, are set three or five 
narrow pleated flounces of the color of the dress, 
or of the ground when the stuff is figured. Striped 
velvet is much used for the trimming of dresses, 
flounces being often edged on the bottom with a 
band of this velvet cut lengthwise, so that the 
stripes are horizontal. Among effective combi- 
nations of colors we may cite sky blue and with- 
ered rose. Clear blue and fresh rose would ef- 
fectually kill each other. 

As a general rule, rich heavy brocaded stuffs 
are draped but little; they are used for trains, 
which are chiefly made square, and comparative- 
ly flat, for side panels, and for tabliers, in combi- 
nation with skirts of soft pliant fabrics that can 
be puffed, or covered with rows of lace connected 
by narrow ribbons. 

Demi-trained skirts are pleated, and are still 
narrow, but fuller about the waist than they were 
last season. There is reason to believe that, with- 
out abandoning bustles, they will diminish rather 
than increase in size. At the end of last winter 
the dress of many ladies, seen from behind, look- 
ed like a perambulating mantel-shelf, on which 
one was tempted to set a clock and pair of can- 
dlesticks. 

In conclusion we may mention that the hair- 
dressers are about to hold a council. These gen- 
tlemen, enraged at the present fashion which per- 
mits ladies to dispense with their services, an- 
nounce that simple knots of hair will shortly fall 
into disgrace, and that we shall return to the 
fashion of complicated hair-dressing. They are 
quite capable of carrying out their design. 

EmMeELINE RayMonp. 





TYPES OF BEAUTY. 


See illustration on double page. 


\ R. TENNYSON, who has studied the subject 

of types of feminine beauty with very con- 
siderable industry and appreciation, would per- 
haps see in the superb conception of M. Carolus 
Duran which appears in this number of the Ba- 
ZAR some traits to remind him of his favorite 
Eleanore. Neither his airy, fairy, flitting Lilian, 
nor that stately flower of female fortitude and 
perfect wifehood, Isabel, nor the ever-varving 
Madeline, nor the highly mysterious, faintly 
smiling Adeline, nor, least of all, the dreary, wea- 
ry, weeping, heart-wasted Mariana, is suggested 
by the picture; but one easily thinks in its pre- 
sence of the serene, imperial Eleanore, with her 
languors of love-deep eyes, her deep ambrosial 
smile, her full-flowing harmony of swan-like state- 
liness, her tresses unconfined, and her worthi- 
ness to hear such speeches as, 

“Summer herself should minister 
To thee, 
and 
“In thee all passion becomes passionless, 
Touch'd by thy spirit’s mellowness.” 

If M. Carolus Duran, who exhibited the charming 
head and shoulders of this damsel in the Paris 
Salon of 1880, had chosen to label the canvas 
“ Bleadnore,” we can not see that the Poet Laure- 
ate need have quarrelled with him. 

M. Duran’s style of painting has a largeness 
and freeness which justly command the admira- 
tion of his pupils and of artists in general. It is 
absolutely free from the over-sweetness and ex- 
cessive smoothness of Bouguereau, although Bou- 
guereau much excels him as a draughtsman. He 
has received the highest awards of the Salon, aud 
a variety of decorations from France, Belgium, 
and Spain. The most important of his works are 
the mural paintings in the Luxembourg Palace, 
and the best known outside of France his por- 
traits and ideal heads. His wife is a sister of 
the actress Croizette, and he has three children 
and a beautiful home. 

An artist who has studied four winters under 
M. Duran in Paris said recently to the present 
writer: “Carolus Duran, though born in Lille, is 
more like a Spaniard than a Frenchman—very 
impulsive, often erratic, with a sound intelligence 
notwithstanding, and great depth of feeling. He 
paints only what appeals to him, even in his por- 
traits forcing his sitters to wear costumes and 
colors that he approves. To his pupils he is the 
most unselfish of men, giving them his services 
without any remuneration whatever. I have re- 
ceived criticisms from Bonnat, Bouguereau, Ca- 
banel, and many other painters, but have never 
found one whose correctness of eye for color 
equalled his. One day I was painting the back- 
ground of a large portrait. Duran strolled into 
my room, smoking. He cast one glance on the 
picture, and said, ‘Here, give me the brush!’ 
then rushing up to the canvas from the other 
side of the room, where he had been standing, 
with one bold, quick stroke he put in a magnifi- 
cent fold of a dress. While I looked on in 
amazement, he exclaimed, ‘That, my friend, is 
the way to paint’ ( Voild, mon ami, comme il faut 
peindre). ‘But,’ said I, ‘you didn’t paint like 
that when you began.’ ‘Ah! you are right,’ he 
replied ; ‘in my younger days I used to make draw- 
ings with the care of Holbein.’” 
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Our readers will note that this is the eleventh 
in the highly popular series of Types of Beauty, 
engraved from pictures by the most distinguished 
European artists, which have been published 
from time to time in Harper’s Bazar. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—{ Continued.) 
THE STIRRING OF THE WATERS. 


Troven she had failed to incense her husband 
against the St. Claires, Theodosia did not give 
up the war which she had persuaded herself it 
was her duty to wage against them and all their 
works. She threw her line over many waters, 
and did her best to stir up the neighborhood toa 
proper sense of the indignity done it by this open 
flirtation. between Edward Formby, who was one 
of their own, and this Mrs. St, Claire, who was 
the unknown wife of a virtual stranger. Some 
hung back, and some supported her; a few went 
beyond her in her virtuous indignation—was she 
not Mrs. Anthony Barrington? and the Barring- 
tons were social powers at Oakhurst. At all 
events a hostile party was made, large enough to 
carry weight by mere force of numbers, and the 
condemnation which began in a whisper threat- 
ened to end in a roar. 

But neither Monica nor her mother would join 
in the ery; and both stood by their belief that 
there was no need for any cry to join in. 

“Mamma, how can you be so blind, at your 
age, with your experience?” said Theo, pertly, 
when dear Mrs. Barrington protested in her mild 
and immovable way against suspicions which dis- 
honored an old friend and neighbor like Edward 
Formby, and disgraced without hope of redemp- 
tion a friendless young creature like Mrs. St. 
Claire. ‘“ One would think you lived in Arcadia 
or Utopia, or some place like that! You never 
will see things as they are, and really there is no 
sense in making out every one just angels with- 
out faults.” 

“There is less sense, my dear, in seeing’ faults 
which do not exist,” returned Mrs. Barrington, 
quietly. “I should be sorry to think so ill of 
my neighbors as to condemn them for so small 
a thing as this. There is surely no great harm 
in riding out together. You say yourself that 
Dr. St. Claire sometimes goes with them.” 

“Which makes it all the worse,” said Theo- 
dosia. ‘How can he, if he is a man of honor, 
sanction such a thing as this between his wife 
and another man ?” 

“Such a thing as what, Theodosia?’ asked 
Mrs. Barrington. 
riding out under the escort of a safe and honor- 
able gentleman like Edward Formby ?” 

“Safe and honorable! what rubbish!” was 
Theodosia’s rude reply. “ Edward Formby is no 
more safe or honorable than any one else; and 
any one who knows the world, and does not go 
about with his eyes shut, can see what Mrs. St. 
Claire is like.” 

“She is very charming, and very desirous to 
do what is right, as well as devotedly attached to 
her husband,” said Monica. “I know her better 
perhaps than any one else does, and see her oft- 
ener; and this is all I find in her.” - 

“‘ Now, Monica, for Heaven’s sake leave off play- 
ing the ingénue /” said Theodosia, with a sudden 
flush. “Jt was all very well for you to be as in- 
fatuated with Dr. St. Claire as you were—as you 
are, for anything I know !—but really to include 
this impertinent and half-bred young woman in 
your craze is more than my patience can bear. 
't is love me, love my dog, with a vengeance !— 
and I object to loving my friends’ dogs. My own 
are enough !” she added, with a laugh. 

“T do not know what you mean, Theo,” an- 
swered Monica. “Common justice, not to speak 
of humanity, to a young wife like Mrs. St. Claire, 
away from her own friends and thrown into such 
a different kind of life from any she has known 
before, does not seem to me a craze; to speak 
against her so bitterly as you do, for no reason 
that I can see, is much more of a craze, if you will 
think of it. Why should you dislike her so much, 
dear? What has she done to you?” 

“Yes, why should you dislike her so much, 
Theodosia ?” chimed in Mrs. Barrington. 

“And why should you uphold her through 
everything as if she were your dearest friend ?” 
retorted Theodosia, answering Monica, but not 
her mother. “Itissoveryodd! I can not make 
itout. Anyone would think you had really been 
in love with that young man, and that you were 
even now so infatuated, so much in love with him, 
that you put up with everything—even Edward 
Formby’s desertion—rather than find fault with 
him.” 

“ Theo, you are positively too bad,” said Moni- 
ca, rising in great agitation. ‘ You presume too 
far.” 

“On what, Monica ?—my knowledge ?” she re- 
turned, 

“No; on my forbearance,” said Monica. “ You 
have no kind of respect for others or control over 
yourself; and some day you will get into terri- 
ble trouble. Your suspicions are like madness !”’ 

Her face was ashen white, tears stood in her 
eyes, and her voice broke and trembled with 
emotion. Never had a random shaft struck so 
deep, hit so true, and never had she felt such a 
sense of sacrilege and desecration. Had a gen- 
tile laid his rude hand on the Holy of Holies, the 
guardian of the ark would not have felt more 
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sacred indignation than she did now, when her 
feather-headed little sister-in-law tore down that 
concealing veil which she had reverently wrapped 
around her innermost soul, and laid it, with all 
its wounds and hidden sorrows, bare before the 
world. 

“You need not look like that, Monica,” cried 
Theo, with a hard laugh. “I have said nothing 
so very dreadful.” 

“You do not know what you say, Theodosia,” 
said Mrs. Barrington, with unwonted sternness. 
“T tell you frankly, my child, if I did not think 
you sometimes rather unduly excited I should 
take more notice of your folly. It is because I 
pity you that I bear with you. I do not like to 
think you as wicked as you would be, if you were 
not a little—” 

“If I were not a little mad,” said Theodosia, 
with a peal of laughter. ‘“ Thank you, mamma; 
but I am no more mad than you are, and I have 
a great deal clearer insight. You see nothing 
that goes on before your very eyes, and then Iam 
blamed because I do see.” 

“Hush, Theo, you have said enough for one 
time,” said Monica. “ You know that mother 
can not bear the kind of temper that you are in 
to-day, and I will not hear you speak to her so 
rudely. Say what you like to me when we are 
alone, but I will not let her be disturbed.” 

“What humbugs you quiet girls are!” said 
Theo, in the manner of one making a philosophical 
reflection. “You are giants where we frank 
ones are pigmies.” 

“Now, Theodosia, we have had enough of this,” 
said Mrs. Barrington, laying down her knitting, 
and looking as if she was preparing to rise from 
her place. “If you persist in this kind of con- 
versation you will oblige me to leave the room. 
You know my extreme dislike to the whole style 
of thing—to ill-natured remarks about one’s 
neighbors, and rude sarcasms to ourselves. Let 
the subject drop. It has lasted already longer 
than it ought.” 

Theodosia smiled in an odd way. 

“Mamma, I willsend you some ostrich’s eggs,” 
she said, quite naturally, as if she had suddenly 
changed the conversation, and had now taken 
up a different topic altogether—speaking as if 
it were a fact and not a metaphor that she was 
handling. 

“Thank you, my dear, but I do not know what 
I should do with them,” returned Mrs. Barring- 
ton, accepting the fact, not catching the metaphor. 

“Hatch them,” said Theo; “and then there 
will be two—one for you and one for Monica.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” returned Mrs. Barring- 
ton again; “but I think you had better keep 
them for yourself and Anthony. You have more 
space at the Manor than we have here; and os- 
triches are such unwieldy creatures, I should not 
know what to do with them.” 

Her pleasantry nearly cost Theodosia more 
than it was worth, though it amused her greatly 
at the time. For Mrs. Barrington, who had not 
seen the point, and knew nothing of the hidden 
intention, spoke to her son, when next she saw 
him, about those ostrich’s eggs which Theodosia 
had offered her to hatch, making minute inquiries 
as to how that process was to be performed with- 
out a parent bird, and not sun enough in Eng- 
land to warm the eggs into life as on the burning 
sands of Africa, Yes, it nearly cost her a great 
deal more than it had been worth; for Anthony 
was both proud of and respectful to his mother, 
and though his wife did twist him round her lit- 
tle finger in all that related to herself, she could 
not with impunity touch Ais sacred shrine, or fail 
in that respect which he felt she ought to pay 
and his mother should receive. It cost Theodosia 
a whole battery of caresses, and a volume of en- 
dearing epithets and misleading interpretations 
before she was able to clear the air of suspicion, 
or lighten her husband’s heavy face of its gather- 
ing gloom of wrath—before she was able to bring 
back to his usual mood of apathetic serenity the 
man whose dullness bored her to death, but whose 
wrath would have consumed her alive. 

After Theodosia had left the Dower-house— 
and with the contradiction and strange entangle- 
ment of human nature she left it to do a kind ac- 
tion to a poor tenant—Mrs, Barrington somewhat 
broke down. These jarring scenes, which for the 
last year or so had been more frequent and more 
discordant than formerly, tried her nerves more 
than she allowed her daughter-in-law to see. She 
was so sorry that Anthony had married such an 
unsatisfactory person !—so sorry that there were 
no children to employ the young wife’s time and 
soften her nature !—so sorry that she gave way 
to evil speaking and slanderous insinuations as 
she did !—and, above all, so sorry that it was in 
the necessary order of things to receive her here in 
this quiet, tranquil, passionless house whenever 
she chose to come, bringing as she did such a 
petulant and disturbing atmosphere, which left all 
things in moral confusion, and with the perfume 
brushed away from the rose leaves ! 

“Tt is most extraordinary how from the first 
Anthony’s wife has made things unpleasant for 
us about this Dr. St. Claire,” she said, after she 
had wiped away a few tears which forced them- 
selves for very weariness from her dim eyes and 
rested on her pale cheeks, “I can not under- 
stand it, for, after all, though he is a very credit- 
able young man, and his wife is a rather superi- 
or kind of person for her position, they are not 
of so much importance as Theodosia’s dislike 
would make them appear. What does all this 
scandal signify tous? It is not our business.” 

“Tt would be, dear mother, were it true,” said 
Monica. “But it is not. There is no harm in 
Mrs. St. Claire’s riding every now and then with 
Edward ; and Dr. St. Claire is the last man in 
the world to countenance an impropriety. You 
know what nice feelings he has—what high 
principles,” 

“Still, one so young and pretty as she can not 
be too careful,” said Mrs. Barrington. “For her 
own sake she had better be warned. I should 
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like you to speak to her, Monica, kindly and judi- 
ciously, you know, but advising her to be careful 
of appearances. You are the best person to do 
it, and I should like it done.” 

“1 do not think she will let me,” said Monica, 
who naturally shrank from the idea of interfer- 
ing with Armine St. Claire’s wife. “She is al- 
ways very charming and nice to me, but I do not 
think she will like me to give her advice. I 
fancy she has never been under much control.” 

“Then she had better begin now,” returned 
Mrs. Barrington. “ And it is only the part of a 
true friend to warn her. At least it will shut 
Theodosia’s mouth,” she added, with a sigh. 

“Oh, Theo!” echoed Monica, with an impa- 
tience as rare in her as were tears from her mo- 
ther. “Nothing will ever cure her of her dread- 
ful habit of gossip and exaggeration. She has 
such a fatal imagination! It is incurable, for it 
is born with her.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said her mother, as she had 
often said before, “it was the most terrible mis- 
take your brother ever made when he brought 
home Theodosia Huntley as his wife!” 

“T think it was, mother,” said Monica. 

“Such a fine-looking man as he is, so honora- 
ble and true, and with such a position in the 
county, he might have- married where he would 
—the best in the land. As it is, he has chosen 
about the worst,” said Mrs. Barrington; and 
Monica echoed, “He has indeed!” without an 
attempt to soften matters for her peccant sis- 
ter-in-law, or to sweeten her mild mother’s dis- 
taste by apologies and excuses. 

The two ladies, so notoriously free from all 
love of scandal, ill-nature, or gossip as they were, 
could never speak between themselves with favor 
of Anthony’s wife, and they often spoke of her 
with disfavor. They had done their best to ac- 
cept her cordially and make her their own, but 
she tried them too severely. And as time went 
on she became the source of all their annoyance, 
all their discomfort. Had it not been for Theo- 
dosia, it seemed to Mrs. Barrington, they would 
not have had a care nor a displeasure. With her 
as one of the family not a day passed without 
some crumpling of the rose leaves, some disturb- 
ing influence brought into their life. And per- 
haps the most painful part of it all to Mrs. Bar- 
rington was the thought that this small, slight, 
frothy little nature had power to stir up emotions 
which to her stood for bad passions—power to 
ruffle her moral dignity, and to destroy both her 
peace of mind and serenity of conscience. As if 
all life were not hacked and hewn, marred and 
defaced, by the minor agents rather than major !— 
as if this were not the supreme tragedy of human 
history, this power of the ignoble to hurt the 
noble, this cruel capacity of those who are per- 
haps more thoughtless than actively bad to im- 
bitter the happiness and sear the very virtues of 
the loving and the true! 

Foiled at the Dower-house, as well as discoun- 
tenanced by her husband, Theodosia was none 
the more inclined to let this question of Edward 
Formby’s rides with Ione rest in peace. She was 
too wise to speak with quotable distinctness of 
the affair. She did not intend to be referred to 
as the original hatcher of the cockatrice eggs 
which were strewn so thickly over poor Ione’s 
path. 
ed from “ planking down” in unmistakable terms, 
and while she stirred the waters vigorously, kept 
her dredging-machine in the shadow. 

This plan answered, as such plans always do 
answer, and not a doubt existed in the minds of 
the majority that a flirtation existed between Ione 
St. Claire and Edward Formby of Hillside, unbe- 
coming to her state as a married woman and to 
his position as a “county family.” They said no 
more than this, which, however, was enough. It 
was unbecoming; therefore reprehensible ; there- 
fore again it was in the charter of their rights 
as neighbors who did not flirt, and whose char- 
acters were mixed up in a general kind of social 
hash together, to resent, and to show their re- 
sentment when occasion occurred and opportuni- 
ty offered. 

And all this time Armine, Ione, Edward, the 
three immediately concerned, were like Theodo- 
sia’s apocryphal ostriches : their heads were bur- 
ied in the sands of innocency of intention, and 
they did not dream that the pursuers were upon 
them. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
“THE EXEAT.” 


Apatr was a man who had few visitors; but 
as soon as he reached his rooms he “ sported his 
oak,” and shut out all possible comers. The in- 
vestigation he was about to make was as delicate 
as momentous. First he made sure that there 
was nothing more in the blotting-pad that he had 
purchased save the mere leaves, and also that 
on them there was no impress of written words 
which could throw any light upon the matter in 
hand. Then he compared most carefully the 
memorandum he had taken from the dead man’s 
mirror with the handwriting of the letter found 
in the book, Making allowance for the fact that 
one was executed with the haste and inattention 
to caligraphy peculiar to a “rough copy,” and the 
other was a list of reference, probably written 
with some care, he felt confident that they were 
by the same hand. As for the contents of the 
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letter, they were of such importance to a certain 
young lady as.to account.for her taking any steps 
to prevent them reaching the eye of the person 
for whom it was intended; and of the step that 
had been taken he could make a shrewd guess. 
Although deficient in imagination, Adair had a 
logical mind; he could follow a chain of reason- 
ing (and therefore much more one of facts) link 
by link; and the conclusion he arrived at was 
that the letter of which Mrs. Avlett had spoken 
(the original of which he now held in his hand) 
had been stolen by Jeannette at the instance of 
her young mistress. He did not believe that it 
was Miss Aldred who had sent those flowers ; it 
had been one far nearer to the dead man than 
she, though they were sent for anything but sen- 
timental reasons. It had been all a ruse to get 
possession of that compromising letter; and it 
had sueceeded. So far, Sophy’s whole proceed- 
ings were as plain to him as if he had been a wit- 
ness of them. 

And those of the dead man were equally clear. 
Composition had been a difficult matter with him; 
and it is probable that he had written more than 
one copy of so momentous a communication be- 
fore he had got it to his mind. The rest he had 
no doubt destroyed ; but this one had escaped his 
attention and the search of others. How thank- 
ful Miss Sophy ought to be that it had fallen into 
such safe hands as his! This was the letter: 

‘“As to your proposition [a word poor Perry 
had spelled right, probably from his acquaintance 
with Euclid] of my going to Australia, that is put 
out of the question, father, by a circumstance 
which I am about to tell you, and which will 
astonish you very much. I am a married man. 
You will at once exclaim, ‘Some bar-maid’; but 
it is not a bar-maid at all, Ido assure you. It is 
a young lady of good possition, and an Hairess. 
She has twenty thousand golden sovs of her own, 
or will have when she comes of age, which will 
be in less than twelve months. This is pretty 
well, I think, for the ‘disgrace to the family.’ 
The whole matter is at present a secret: you will 
perhaps say, ‘that means a lie’; but you will only 
have to look in the register of St. Anne’s Church, 
when you are next in the city, and you will find 
that it is all right. She is very anxious to keep 
it quiet till she attains her majority. I should 
not have told you of all this but for your last let- 
ter, which has compelled me to make a clean 
breast of it; and it is quite contrary to my wife’s 
wishes—think of my having a wife! how funny 
it sounds !—that I do tell you. She has an uncle 
on whom she is in some degree dependent, and 
of course he will be awfully riled. It is for you 
to consider what is best to be done; for my part, 
I shall be glad when the murder’s out. Under 
present circumstances, as you may imagine, it 
isn’t much of a honey-moon for me. Besides this 
uncle, by-the-bye, Sophy (that’s her name) has an 
aunt; but she is very fond of her, and, moreover, 
has given us such opportunities for meeting that, 
for her own sake, there is little doubt she will 
take our side. I think you will own that I have 
done pretty well for myself; and if you could 
manage to send me fifty pounds, or even five- 
and-twenty, which under present circumstances 
will of course be repaid all right, it would be a 
great convenience. As to taking my degree, that, 
of course, don’t matter now one haypenny; and 
I don’t think you'll say any more about Australia, 
since I’ve found the gold diggings at home.” 

“So they had been married, had they ?” mused 
Adair, with a cynical smile, “those two young 
people.” It was no wonder, then, that that dull 
Adonis had shown so much jealousy on Miss 
Sophy’s account, and had also been on so very 
familiar a footing with her; that little excursion 
in the Roundabout was also explained, and the 
young lady’s companionship at such an hour fully 
justified, for why should not a wedded pair walk 
when and where they pleased? His own suspi- 
cions as to Miss Sophy’s tendency to flirtation 
were now shown to be as baseless as they were 
injurious, and everything was satisfactorily clear- 
ed up. Yes, upon the whole, as it seemed to Mr. 
John Adair, most satisfactorily. 

The course which would have suggested itself 
to any chivalric, not to say any straightforward 
and honorable, mind would have been to tear this 
damaging letter up, and since the young lady had 
contrived to avoid the disagreeable consequences 
of indiscretion thus far, to make her thoroughly 
secure. But Adair was not a Bayard. He was 
a man of calculation; and as he held the dead 
man’s blotted manuscript in his hand he seemed 
by the expression of his face to be weighing it in 
some imaginary scale, as though he were saying 
to himself, ‘‘ Now what is this worth to me?” 
There are people unable, when the opportunity 
occurs, to resist the laying a fellow-creature un- 
der an obligation, and who would have inclosed 
the letter to the young person concerned, assur- 
ing her of their respect for her secret, and of the 
pleasure they derived from placing it in her own 
hands. This was, in fact, the idea that now sug- 
gested itself to the young scholar, with this tri- 
fling difference, that instead of sending the ori- 
ginal manuscript, it struck him that it would be 
the better plan to send only a copy of it. 

But whatever was done he felt must be done 
with judgment and mature deliberation, as being 
a thing that could not be undone. 

For a long time Adair sat before his writing- 
table—it was of common deal, with a cloth over 
it—with his thin chin in his hands, thinking hard. 
It was a problem of a very different kind from 
those he had been accustomed to, and the solu- 
tion was not easy. In the end, carefully putting 
away the dead man’s letter, he stepped across the 
quadrangle to his tutor’s rooms—the truant tutor, 
Mr. Prater, who had inconvenienced Mr. Mavors 
so much in the matter of Mr. Perry’s decease. 
The outer door was open, and the inner had a 
neat little brass knocker, which he gently raised, 
and tapped with it as light and sharp as a wood- 
pecker. 

“ Come in,” said the tutor—a thin and rather 








weazened but by no means elderly man, immersed 
in papers with figures on.them. ‘ Well, Adair, 
what is it?” His manner was encouraging, but 
not genial. Adair was one of the most promis- 
ing young men on his “side,” one that would be 
an honor to his college in any case, and perhaps 
senior wrangler. Mr. Prater was proud of such 
a mathematical genius, of course, but without any 
more personal liking for him than had the pro- 
prietor of Chang for his giant. 

“T have received news to-night, sir, which re- 
quires my absence for a few days—a communica- 
tion from Haredale College.” 

“T hope you will do nothing with precipitation 
in that quarter, Adair,” said the other, persuasive- 
ly. “In a very short time you will find yourself, 
I hope, in a very different position; better able to 
make your own terms.” 

“Thank you, sir, I will be very careful; but it 
is necessary that I should have a personal inter- 
view with one of the authorities. Perhaps you 
will give me an exeat—say to Friday. I shall 
go by the night train, right through.” 

“It is quite unnecessary to be so precise, Mr. 
Adair,” observed the tutor, smiling. “ You are 
not like some young gentlemen upon my side, 
whose ‘urgent private affairs’ are sometimes a 
little problematical. You have an excellent char- 
acter to come and go upon.” 

He filled up a printed form and gave it to the 
young man. 

“Can I do anything more for you ?” 

“ Nothing, sir; 1 am much obliged.” 

Except the Canon (whose regard the reader 
may think he had obtained on something like 
false pretenses), and Jeannette (whose good-will 
had been stimulated by tips), the tutor was the 
only. friend the young man had in the world—a 
genuine one, it is true, but whose attachment was 
untinged with enthusiasm. In his heart, while 
pretending to be indifferent to it, John Adair re- 
sented this isolation, and quite ignored the fact 
that with the spade of selfishness he had himself 
dug the trench that separated him from the sym- 
pathies of his fellow-creatures. When a man 
tells us, “I am poor, I am unfortunate,” we pity 
him; but when he adds, “ and I have not a friend 
in the wide world,” we know that there is a bet- 
ter (or worse) reason for that than either his 
poverty or his misfortune. 

On returning to his rooms Adair wrote a few 
seemingly hurried lines (which were, however, 
well conned) to Canon Aldred. That gentleman 
was aware that overtures had been made to him 
by the authorities of a rising college to become 
(after he should have obtained his fellowship) its 
mathematical professor, and had dissuaded him 
from accepting them. He had told him that it 
would be putting his light under a bushel, and be 
almost tantamount to burying himself alive. It 
was not Adair’s intention to accept them, nor had 
they, I am afraid, been repeated, as he had led 
Mr. Prater to conclude; his “ urgent private af- 
fairs,” though not of the nature at which that 
gentleman had slyly hinted, were quite as far from 
what they were feigned to be; but he shrewdly 
concluded that this prompt course of conduet 
would make the Canon solicitous about his fu- 
ture, tend to increase his intimacy with him, and 
even further certain expectations which had with- 
in the last hour or so taken a more decided shape. 
He had now no doubt of the genuineness of that 
little scrap of paper as the farewell composition 
of his dead rival; and almost none of the truth 
of what was there narrated. Still, that. naive re- 
mark of the writer, ‘‘ The whole matter is at pre- 
sent a secret; you will perhaps say ‘that means 
a lie,’ gave him just a little uneasiness; and he 
was going up to London to take the very step 
which Mr. Perry senior had been advised to do, 
in order to make certain. Although cireum- 
stances had denied Mr. John Adair heraldic sup- 
porters and a crest, he had a motto of his own, 
perhaps suggested by the doctrine of chances, 
with which he was well acquainted, “ No risks.” 
He made no demonstration of it; it was not in- 
scribed on his banner, like “ Excelsior !” nor even 
on his (Britannia metal) spoons and forks; but 
he kept it constantly before his eyes, and acted 
on it. An excellent maxim, too often neglected 
by men, and still more so by women; but need- 
ing, for its completeness, the supplementary de- 
vice, “ Honesty is the best policy.” The latter ax- 
iom, from its vulgarity or inconvenience, Mr. John 
Adair disregarded, and took his motto neat. 


-_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ON THE BRINK OF CONFESSION. 


“In the long vacation,” it was the Canon’s 
wont to remark, “ we breakfast a little later.” 

This was true, but nevertheless calculated to 
give a false impression, namely, that when it was 
not the long vacation the Canon breakfasted 
early. Like most indolent men, he was, in fact, 
a late riser at all times. Miss Aldred, on the 
contrary, was up and about attending to her 
household affairs almost as soon as her maids. 
Sophy followed her guardian’s example, and was 
always the last to put in an appearance. For 
the last few mornings she had been later than 
ever, and, indeed, now often breakfasted in her 
own room. This was the case upon the present 
occasion, so that the Canon and his sister were 
alone. 

“So Miss Sophy has deserted us again,” he 
said, as he lazily cracked an egg. “ I can’t think 
what has come to the young girls of the present 
day. When you were Sophy’s age, Maria, you 
were as early a bird as you are now.” 

“We must make allowance for Sophy just 
now, William. She is by no means well.” 

“Yet she seemed so much better a few weeks 
back,” said the Canon. 

“That is true; I don’t understand it myself. 
But it is certain she is now as out of health as 
she was awhile ago, when we called in Dr. New- 
ton, and even more 80,” 








“Then call him in again. If he did her good 
then, why should he not do her good now ?” in- 
quired the Canon, with that impatience of indis- 
position which a man always exhibits when he 
is not himself afflicted with it, in which case he 
takes quite another view. 

As Miss Maria kept silence, the Canon natural- 
ly went on to pooh-pooh what he believed was 
nothing serious as regarded his ward, and was 
certain was an inconvenience 
self. 

“Of course, if the dear girl is not well, she 
must be looked to; but I don’t think she should 
be permitted to give way to mere fads and fan- 
cies. It would be much better for her, both now 
and in the future, if she were to exert herself a 
little more; if she made the tea, for example, in- 
stead of you, paid the week’s bills, and learned 
by experience those domestic matters which ev- 
ery woman should know, and every man when he 
marries expects (and is in general wofully disap- 
pointed) that she does know. As to Sophy, Iam 
quite surprised at what you tell me about her, for, 
to my mind, she seems in exceptionally high spir- 
its, which, in view of recent events, I should hard- 
ly have ventured to expect.” 

‘* How very unobservant even the cleverest men 
are!” observed Aunt Maria, with a pitying smile. 
“Ts it possible you have not noticed, William, 
that those high spirits of which you speak are a 
little too high ?—that, in fact, they are forced ?” 

“T confess I have not,” was the blunt reply. “I 
know the difference between fresh asparagus and 
forced asparagus; but when [ see a girl chatter- 
ing and laughing, and there is no reason why she 
shouldn’t laugh and chatter, it doesn’t strike me 
that her emotions are artificial. If she had been 
so merry a week or two ago, when that sad affair 
of poor Perry’s took place, it might have aroused 
some suspicion of that sort; but now—” and the 
Canon finished his sentence by shrugging his 
shoulders and throwing out his hands, an action 
borrowed from the French, but originally derived 
from a frog about to take water. ; 

“You will be surprised, then, to hear, William, 
that on three several occasions, within as many 
days, I have come upon Sophy when she has been 
plunged in tears; not only weeping, but weeping 
with such force and passion as I have never seen 
except in some supersensitive child like Stevie.” 

“ Poor dear! why, then, of course, we must send 
for Dr. Newton, She’s a cup too low, and wants 
bracing—probably a tonic.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Aunt Maria, doubtfully; 
“but we must also remember that she has been 
leading a very different sort of life of late from 
that to which she has been accustomed. She has 
seen no company, had no excitement, and has even 
resolutely declined to go out-of-doors.” 

“That’s bad; people should take plenty of ex- 
ercise ; that is,” added the Canon, with a sudden 
consciousness of the absurdity of this doctrine 
from a man who never put his foot to the ground 
except between Trinity and the Laurels, “ young 
people. As to company, it is not so easy to get it 
during the long vacation.” 

“There’s Mr. Mavors,” observed Aunt Maria; 
“why do you never bring him home with you as 
you used to do?” ; 


as regarded him- 


“Well, I suppose because we see so much of 
one another in college. But what is the good of 
asking Aim, so far as Sophy is concerned at least ? 
She thinks him an old fogy like myself, and he 
looks upon her probably as he looks upon an 
under-graduate upon somebody else’s ‘side,’ only 
a trifle more ornamental.” . 

“Tf you think that, William, I can only sav, 
over again, how very unobservant you men are. 
Is it possible you have never remarked how eager 
Mr. Mavors is to attract Sophy’s attention, to sit 
by her, to converse with her (only the poor man 
has nothing to say), and generally to make him- 
self personally agreeable to her ?”’ 

“* Now, really, my dear Maria, if vou have seen 
that,” said the Canon, putting up his glasses, and 
regarding his sister with gentle amazement, “I 
believe you could see into a millstone. If you 
have discovered that Reginald Mavors—the man 
who knows more about Plato than anybody—is 
in love with a girl of twenty, Newton (I don’t 
mean the doctor, but Sir Isaac) was nothing to 
you, Columbus was nothing to you: you are the 
chief and queen of all discoverers.” , 

“I don’t say Mr. Mavors is in love with Sophy, 
William; though the fact of her being ‘a girl of 
twenty’ would be by no means an obstacle to such 
a phenomenon. If you fell in love yourself, it 
would be with a girl of twenty—if she wasn’t 
seventeen.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed the Canon, 
taking out his handkerchief and affecting to wipe 
his brow, “you have certainly a very powerful 
imagination, though it strikes meas slightly mor- 
bid. You give me the creeps.” ; 

“You may laugh at me as much as you like,” 
continued Miss Maria, confidently; “ but I trust 
to the evidence of my own eyes, and they are 
pretty sharp ones; and I am quite sure that Mr. 
Mavors only requires a little encouragement to 
induce him to propose to ward. As of 
course she doesn’t give it him, and never will do 
so, he will probably never speak; but you may 
be well assured the I have 
stated it.” 

“Dear me! Do you think Sophy is aware of 
his aspirations, or is it vou only who are endow- 
ed with these powers of perception ?” 

“In love affairs, my dear William, when the 
love is, as in this case, on one side, it is the look 


vour 


matter stands 


as 


er-on who sees most of the gume; yet, since you 
ask the question, I am inclined to believe that 
Sophy does know that Mr. Mavors is one of her 
admirers,” 

“You don’t think she is pining for him, do 
you ?” inquired the Canon, dryly.“ It is uot that 
which makes her so out of sorts ?” 

“Of course not. If you turn everything I say 
into ridicule, William, it is impossible to discuss 
the subject, But I don’t think, whatever is the 








matter with her, that the doctor can cure it; it is 
more mental than physical; besides which, she 
seems to have the most steadfast objection to 
seeing the doctor.” 

“ Dear me, how queer! when ever so little is 
the matter with me, I fly to Newton. He gives 
me a bread pill, perhaps—always silvered, though ; 
I'm particular about that—and, I dare say, a 
phial of colored water; but it always does me 
good , 

“ Yes, you see you’re a man,” said Aunt Maria, 
dryly; “‘we women are not so sensible.” 

And with that parting shot the “ little affair of 
outposts” ended, But it had its results. Aunt 
Maria’s words made a greater impression on the 
Canon than he admitted even to himself. He 
hung about the house that morning instead of go- 
ing to his college rooms as usual, and, when his 
sister went out to market, made a point of waiting 
for Sophy’s coming down to the drawing-room. 
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UY, 


“DON'T 


Now in such cases there is always a remedy made 
and provided; you must see the doctor.” 

“ Indeed, uncle, there is not the least necessity 
for that. I hate doctors, and, besides, there is 
nothing for him to prescribe for.” 

“What, not when you, who used to be such a 
walker, are disinclined for exercise, don’t eat 


| your meat, and have no relish for society, and 


| 


He noticed that she entered it with a pale face | 


and listless step, and that the one flushed up and 
the other changed to a tripping gait when she 
caught sight of him. 

“What, uncle, you here!” she cried. It is pos- 
sible but for his previous talk with Aunt Maria 
he would have observed nothing unnatural in her 
tone; but as it was it reminded him of that of 
an actress in a genteel comedy. 

“Yes, Sophy, I an here,” he answered, with 
tender gravity, “and mainly upon your account. 
Your aunt tells me sad tales of you. No appe- 
tite, no color, no little jokes such as you were 
wont to make; in short, she says you're altogeth- 
er out of sorts. Now what’s the matter?” 

A question easy enough to put, but often very 
difficult to answer. 

“Nothing that I know of, uncle,” replied So- 
phy, her cheeks suddenly grown scarlet. “ Aunt 
Maria is so foolishly fond of me that she exag- 
gerates every little ailment.” 

“Tn point of fact, then, my dear girl, it is not 
that there is nothing the matter with you, but 


that you don’t know what is the matter with you. | can’t bear it.” 


take to moping half the day in your own room ?” 

“ But, indeed, uncle, I am very willing to walk, 
only it’s not very good fun to go out with Jean- 
nette, and yon know dear Aunt Maria walks like 
a walking doll: she is only wound up for half a 
mile or so. Then as to company, why, really” 
—here she smiled—‘I have not of late had the 
chance of plunging into dissipation.” 

“A very proper reproof, my dear; I'll engage 
some nice young man to walk with you, and ask 
him to dinner afterward ; then, if you don’t get 
plump and strong, the doctor must be called in.” 

So far matters would seem to have been ar- 
ranged to their mutual satisfaction, and in token 
that it was so the Canon, laying his hand on her 
arm, stooped to kiss Sophy’s forehead. As he 


SPEAK TO ME LIKE THAT, GUARDIAN; I 





AM NOT WORTHY OF IT.” 


“You are not well, my dear; you are over- 
wrought and weak.” 

“ Yes, weak and wicked,” she sobbed out, bit- 
; “an unworthy girl.” 

“Nay, nay, nay,” said the Canon, soothingly ; 
“not wicked nor unworthy, of that I’m sure. 
You will always be our own dear Sophy.” 

“T hope so, guardian; I pray that it may be 
so; yet I fear—I fear—that you may some day 
get to despise and !oathe me. Oh, tell me that 
whatever happens you will not do that !” 

“We shall certainly not do that, Sophy. 


We 


shall always love you, and never refuse you any- 


| only see you happily settled in life— 


did so he perceived, what had before escaped his | 


notice, that her eyes were full of tears. 
Now some men—husbands especially —are 


proof against this feminine weakness; they see 


| tears too often, or entertain a shrewd suspicion 


that they hold a purpose in them, as amber holds 


a fly; but the Canon, long a widower, had for- 
The unaccustomed spec- | 


gotten these things. 
tacle filled him with alarm and pity. “ My dear, 
good girl,” he exclaimed, “ what can have hap- 
pened? If anything has gone amiss, I conjure 
you to confide in me, who stand in the place of 
your dead father !” 

The effect of this speech was amazing indeed. 
“ Don’t speak to me like that, guardian ; I am not 
worthy of it,” cried the unhappy Sophy, throwing 
herself on her knees before him. “I am not 
good, as you think; I am a disobedient, false, 
foolish girl. Don’t—don’t speak to me so, for I 


| 
{ 


thing in reason, so long as it is for your own 
good. 
my Robert is gone, but you? It is to you we 
look to comfort us in our old age, and if we could 


there! don’t ery, my darling. Whatever little 
thing may be the matter, it will all come right, 
and I know you will do your best to please 
us. 

“J will! I will!” she cried, still clinging to his 
knees. “There is nothing I would not do to 
keep your love. Oh, if I only can but keep it!” 

He raised her up, kissing her tenderly, and did 











Adair, one of the few persons of her own age he 
knew. He did not think of him seriousiy as a 
husband for her, but he felt it would be better 
for all parties (by no means excepting himself) 
that a girl so impressionable, and who stood in 
such need of ballast, should be mated, and that 
as soon as possible, with some one of a different 


| disposition—one who he hoped, too, for the poor 
| man’s own sake, whoever he might be, could 


| (the Canon) by any means. 


stand hysterics, and so on, which did not suit him 


He had had his su- 


| preme moments in life like the rest of us—such 


Why, whom have we got to love, now that | 


There! | 


his best to banish such imaginary and foolish | 


fears, and by degrees she became calmer. But 
the passion to which she had been moved was 
hardly graver, though far more tumultuous, than 
his own emotions. What sister Maria had told 
him had received ample confirmation. 
convinced that there was something seriously 
amiss with the girl, though he attached no prac- 
tical significance to her wild and wandering words. 
One thing, however, gave him comfort. He had 
gathered from what she said that she would have 
no objection to follow any course that he might 
judge to be beneficial to her; and he was quite 
resolved that she should no longer shut herself 
up at home, and live the life of a recluse. He 
would make a point of getting her to meet peo- 
ple; and while thinking on that matter it was 
small wonder that his mind reverted to John 






| ly. 
He was | 


| staying for a week with the Helfords, 


as his examination for his fellowship, and the 
first conception of his new edition of Milton; 
had had his heart wrung when his wife died, and 
when he parted from his only son; but such an 
interview as that which he had just passed through 
was something altogether out of his experience. 
He was very sorry for Sophy, though he deemed 
her grief as imaginary as her apprehension of 
losing the affection of her friends; but the most 
lasting impression left upon his mind was his 
own incapacity to deal with her. No doubt New- 
ton had been right when a while ago he had ree- 
ommended that the girl should be settled in life, 
and given other things to think about, when all 
these caprices and megrims would disappear. He 
would just look in on Newton as he went into 
town, and ask him to keep an eye upon Sophy 
without her actually consulting him professional- 
He would ask the doctor to dinner, not alone, 
for fear of arousing her suspicions, but with a 
few others—Frederic Irton, for example, who was 
And in 
the mean time there should be always somebody 
—Adair or Mavors—to break the monotony of 
the evening for her. Adair had been away since 
Monday night, much to the Canon’s annoyance: 
the chariot wheels of the Concordance were de- 
layed in consequence, and, besides, he missed the 
young man’s society: but he was returning to 
Cambridge that very day, and should be asked 
to dine with the rest. 


{To BE CONTINURD.} 
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EMBROIDERED CasH Box. 


colored velvet, and scalloped at the lower edge, which is sup- 
ported by a pleating set underneath. Above this flounce 
are draperies of the cloth, which hang in drooping puffs 
around the skirt. The corsage consists of a jacket open 















Fig. 2.—Figurep Woot anp Gros Grain 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Fieurep Woot axp Gros Grain 


CLotH AND VELVET CostUME 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Embroidered Cash Box. 

Tus cash box consists of an inner case 
of silvered wire, which is divided into com- 
partments, and fitted into an oblong box 
provided with silver-plated handles at the 
ends. The edges of the box are bound with 
dark plush, and the side is covered with a 
band of figured bourette, in which the de- 
sign is outlined with couched tinselled cord, 
and picked out with embroidery in colored 


silks. 


at the front, disclosing a pleated silk vest, 
which is finished with a narrow velvet col 
lar at the throat A broad scalloped revers 
collar is on the jacket, with cuffs to corre 
spond on the sleeves. Passementerie but- 
tons stud the front edges 


Shirred Pelisse. 
Tue model illustrated is of gray English 
homespun, with collar, cuffs, and belt of 
velvet in a slightly darker gray. The full 


back is confined in a narrow space by close 


Figured Wool and Gros Grain 


shirring at the waist and necl between the 


Y/, K; 
GI shirring it is pressed into flat pleats, and 
f Y | I 
Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. Z below the waist it is drawn out gradually 
In this combination dress a box-pleated Uy 


. 


into two broad double box pl its. A shirred 
pointed plastron is added at the front 


I 


skirt of navy blue gros grain silk is accom- : T aes d 
panied by draperies and a basque of red shirred bands are on the sleeves Tlie low 





Tussore SILK 
Cap, 






Fig. 2 Dotren Mt 
LIN CaP 


and navy blue brocaded wool. The skirt is 
traversed by horizontal bands of wide navy 
blue velvet ribbon, while bias velvet of the 
same color forms a border for the back 
drapery and for the lower edge of the basque, 
which has a short postilion at the back 
mounted in two double box pleats. The 
collar and cuffs are of velvet, and a vest is 
outlined on the front by narrow tapering 
revers of velvet. 


Cloth and Velvet Costume. 


9 : Se . : = 
Tue skirt of this dark wine-colored cloth — SS — . SS ———2 
dress has a scanty flounce twenty inches a 


deep, bordered eight inches deep with wine- 


belt of wide velvet ribbon covers the ends 
of the darts, and terminates with a long 


bow at the front 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 has a puffed crown of 
écru tussore silk, surrounded with a frill of 
écru lace, and trimmed with a lace jabot 
and a rosette of brown velvet ribbon. The 
frame consists of a piece of stiff net nine 
inches long and eight wide, which is round- 
ed at the corners, shaped by a few pleats 
at the edge, and wired and bound rhe silk 
forming the puff is half a yard long and ten 


— 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Suirrep Pexisse.—Front anp Back.—Cur Partern, No. 3519: Price, 25 Cents. inches deep; it is shirred twice across the 
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back and pleated on the frame, after which the 
cap is trimmed in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The frame of the cap Fig. 2 is somewhat in 
heart-shape, with the point toward the front, and 
the back raised by a few pleats taken up around 
the edge. On this a puffed crown of fine écru dot- 
ted muslin is mounted, which is edged with lace, 
and closely shirred around the front, and trimmed 
with gathered lace at the back. A lace frill 
with loops of narrow cherry-colored ribbon rest- 
ing upon it is placed in the front, and two ro- 
settes of similar ribbon are on the top. The 
strings are of wider ribbon. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

ImrratTions and counterfeits have again appeared. 

Be sure that the word “ Hoxsroxn’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it.—[Ado.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrin, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. | 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Burnerr’s Fravonine Exrracts are the 
best.—[{ Adv. } 





Meu.in’s Foon, for infants and invalids, requires 
no boiling or straining, readily soluble in warm milk 
or water, and when so dissolved forms the best snub- 
stitute for mothers’ milk that has ever been produced. 
Sold by all druggists.—[ Adv.) 





Lavins who have never used the Lablache Face 
Powder should try it, as they cannot imagine how fine 
& preparation it is until they have used it.—[ Ado.) 





C. C. Suayne, Far Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{ Adv.) 
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GOLD MEI MEDAL, cR’S 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥, BAKER & C0. , Dorchester, Mass, 


A NEW CATarooue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
MOTHERS, PROTECT YOUR BABES 


From Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup, by dressing 
them in the MERINO 
PRAWERS FOR IN- 
FANTS. They are made 
in sizes to fit children 
from 8 months to 3 years 
of age. Are neat, warm, 
cheap, and convenient 
of adjustment. Attached 
to waist or undershirt 
by buttons or safety 
pins, quickly removed 
and replaced when nec- 
essary, and not liable to 
become soiled, Physi- 
cians recommend them 
highly. Sold by dealers 
in Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear generally. 
Patented June 2th, 1882. Manufactured by 
FLAVELL BROS., Germantown, Pa. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New Vork,. 


BIG OFFER, —In order to in- 
troduce our new goods and se- 
cure future trade we will, on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps, 
send you Frer, by mail, this 
Elegant TOILET KNIFE. It 
has nickel-plated handle, blade 
of tempered steel, tooth-pick, 
nail cleaner, and toilet blade. 
Addrefs WESSON MANUF'G 
C 0., Providence, RT. R. I. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
S52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials 8 for Art Needlework. Send Be. . for Catalogue. 


"TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in es 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
Ne two alike. HITING, 60 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 

















TABLE TALK. 

Every lady who presides at a table is inter- 
ested to know how she can depend upon having 
things come upon the table as she would like 
them. How often are remarks like this made: 
“ This is just my fate; when I especially want 
a nice thing, somehow or other, it turns out poor !” 

A lady expects company for tea. She orders, 
for instance, biscuits, and they are brought to 
the table heavy and indigestible. How many 
housekeepers can testify to mortification, as well 
as disappointment, under such circumstances! 
It may not, however, have occurred to them that 
it is not always the “cook’s fault.” Your bis- 
cuits, cakes, pot-pies, puddings, etc., cannot be 
raised with earth or worthless substitutes, and it 
becomes your own fault when you permit any 
Baking Powder to come into your kitchen about 
which you know absolutely nothing as to its 
purity or healthfulness. 

The market is flooded with “ low-priced” Bak- 
ing Powders, gotten up to make an unjust profit 
by unscrupulous manufacturers and dealers, and 
it is worthy the attention of all housekeepers to 
note there is at least one brand of Baking Pow- 
der distinctly sold upon its merits, and which 
van be relied upon for uniform strength and 
purity. The Royal Baking Powder, now known 
almost the world over as a standard article, has 
stood the test of nearly a quarter of a century, 
and its friends among the ladies are legion. 


| mu |g 


Vest and Drawers in One. 
EQUIPOISE. 






Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere: Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, 
Equipoise, Emanci- 
pation, Dress Re- 
form, and Comfort 
Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
Sa noche Obstetric 
Bandages, Shoulder 
Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, &c. Custom work 
wg attended to. New I..usrratep CataLoeur 


"REE. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
Le eee East 14th Street, -¥. 


fi, i i ij 
=, 


Price $2.25. 









Stocking 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has tevented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who was late- 
ly with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, a8 the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
pe rfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 

* Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required tor this 
elegant Coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry | 
Kuot and Bow, from $5 upward. y he Langtry | 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1I878. 
aera 
XMAS CARDS 
BY MAIL, IMMENSE VARIETY. SEND POSTAL 


FOR CATALOGUE, FREE 
GRANT & BROWN, Boston. 























SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


Highest Award Centennial 1876. 
Highest Award Montreal 1881 and ’82, 


WAREROOMS: 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


(uticuza , 
IE GREBTSKIN GURES 


Ts? cleanse the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood of 
Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Sc rofulous, Inherited, and 
Contagious Humors, Blood 
Poisons, Ulcers, Abscesses, 
and Infantile Skin Tor- 
tures, the Curioura Remr- 
pins are infallible. Cur 
oura Rrso.vent, the new 
Blood Purifier, Diuretic and 
Aperient, expels disease 
germs from the blood and 
perspiration, aud thus re- 
moves the cause. CuTiouna, 
the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, heals Uleers 
and Sores, restores the Complexion. Curroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requisite, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, and for rough, 
chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, blotches, and 
baby humors. Curtoura Remepirs are the only in- 
fallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. Sold by 
all druggists. CurTioora, 50 cénts; Rrsoivent, $1; 
Soar, cents. Prepared by Porrer Deve anv Cuum- 
10a, Co., Boston, Mass. 
_ Send for “ “* How t to Cure § Skin Dise Diseases.” — 





REMEDIES: 














«ve LADIES 
BLACKING | 
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‘DRESSING. 


Produces the genuine lustre of new French Kid 
without injuring the shoe. 


SOLD BY SHOE DEALERS 
CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
L ADIES! | It’s all the rage to make Tiptes and 

‘ LamMbrequins with twine and rib- 
bon. Our new book of Croouxr and Kyirrep Lack 
contains 40 Parrerns for Tries, Lamprreuins, Eve- 
inGs, etc., With Directions for making. Price, 30 cts. 


COLORED Cross-Stitch’ Patterns for 21 ctx. Aut. 
J for 20 2c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynx, Mass. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 
Oo OPTICIANS, 
QUEEN & CO pnitavetPria 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description promptly and carefully executed 
by a lady whose experience, taste, knowle ge of colors, 
shades, effects, and combinations guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Circulars, with references from present patrons, 


sent by addressing 
Mrs. S. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 2838, N. Y. City. 






































AMS IMG CO-MY. 





A Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. A Superior Nutritive in continued Fevers, and a 





Reliable Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 


HIS justly celebrated DIETETIC PREPARATION is, 


in composition, principally the Gluten derived, 


KO by chemical process, from VERY SUPERIOR growths of wheat, and presented with the assurance 


& 


\ that it is unquestionably the safest, most nicely prepated and reliable medicinal food that scientific 


% research can yield. It has acquired the reputation of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever 
rejects, CONDITION NOT EXCEPTED, and while it ‘would be difficult to conceive of anything in food 
more delicious, or more soothing and nourishing as an alimént for INVALIDS and for the growth and pro- 


tection of CHILDREN, its rare medicinal excellence in INANITION, due to MAL-ASSIMILATION, CHRONIC, 


GASTRIC and INTESTINAL DISEASES, has been incontestably WC ES\ SOLD BYD 
proven; often in instances of consultation over patients whose 
digestive organs were reduced to such a4 low and sensitive 
condition that the GRANUM was the only thing the stomach 
would tolerate, when life seemed depending on its retention. 





IRUGGISTS 7 
IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLEsSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 





ARCADIA 














get it. 


oa VELVETEEN You wit 
no other. QQ st del ioe ee Tate RD « tistied, 


For the protection of the consumer we stamp every yard. 
Sole Agents for the United ag 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church St., N. Y. 
At Wholesale only by TEFFT, WELL a, & CO., 
326, 328, 330 Broadway, N o Wey 
And by prominent Dealers throughout the country. 


Best in the World! a 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Va) Skirt-Supporting Corsets, 









They merchants. 
All genuine have Patent Eyeleted Back Steel, Circular 
Shoulder Strap, and above trade mark on each corset. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Exclusive territory given. lating ae this AS ay ray 
ttable and Permanent business. Price Sena" a 
wards. Orders by at preneeey Se tiled, aa 4 cfr. 
we rs_and terms to Agents, to E GRIS- 
WOLD & CO., 23 Broadway, New yous oo ae Pere = 
Agents, J. B. "Wygant & Co. Fredonia, N.Y. 
nam, 1 State Ble ‘Chicago, ti. Hention this Ft 





“ FOR THE HOUSE 
fFXHE Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, con 
taining a full list of Bulbs for Fall Pianting, and 
Flowers for the House, with descriptions of Hyacinthe, 
Tulips, Lilies, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting 
in the garden, just published, and free to all on applica- 
tion. Customers who ordered bulbs last fall will receive 
it without applying. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


We will send free 5 complete 
yieces of Vocal and Instrumental 
usic—full size, best paper—that 
wonld cost $2 ‘00 at any music 


store, with our catalogue for 1854, 

on receipt of 10c. for postage, etc. 
WOODWARD &€ CO., 

8 817& 819 Broadway, N.Y. 


O.U.R 2 NAM Ez 


Printed on bv . xtra mos in 9 colors, 

— board) Freneh & Betas ¥ loonie, Motto. Re+ 

rance & Verse Cards, in fancy seript type, 

s¢1,00 or 2> Gold Bevel Fage Cards, 10c. Out 

sare Album for 1883 with I/lust’d Premium 74 
ice List, ae, stad 8. M. Foo TEs} Northford. Ot 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, _8iT Suxtit Avenvur, New York, 


'} Our 
\ \| 
\] Treatise 
On Blood Poisoning is of interest ra all classes. Will 
be mailed free on receipt of your address. 


Ta Swirt SpEcIFIC Co. , Drawer 8, Atlanta, Ga. 


- -HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxrer’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROT HERS. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out the country. Send for circular and aamples. 
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Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, N. Y. 
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OCTOBER 6, 1888. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. ; 








RIDLEYS 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR AUTUMN IS NOW READY. 


THE SAME STANDARD OF SUPERIORITY 
STILL CHARACTERIZES THIS PUBLICATION. 
INSTEAD OF RETROGRADING,as OTHERS HAVE 
DONE, WE HAVE ENDEAVORED TO ADVANCE. 


THE CONSPICUOUS FEATURE 


OF THE MAGAZINE IS AN EXHAUSTIVE CAT- 
ALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST OF THE GREAT 
VARIETY OF GOODS FOR SALE AT OUR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. IT IS ELABORATELY ILLUSTRAT- 
ED AND FULL AS TOITS DESCRIPTIVE DETAILS, 


RESIDENT NEW-YORKERS 


ENJOY NO GREATER ADVANTAGES IN SHOP- 
PING THAN DO OUT-OF-TOWN FAMILIES 
WHO TAKE THIS MAGAZINE. THE SAME 
PRICES ARE QUOTED IN THIS MAGAZINE AS 
ARE CHARGED AT OUR COUNTERS, AND THE 
SAME ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS AS IF 
PRESENT IN PERSON. 


OUR STOCK 


CONTAINS EVERYTHING NEEDFUL FOR THE 
FAMILY: MILLINERY, DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, CLOAKS, AND 
WRAPS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S SHOES, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, CURTAINS, AND, IN 
FACT, ALL THAT CAN POSSIBLY BE NEEDED, 
EVEN TO HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


lic. Single No., or 50c. per Annum, 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311,3114,313 to 321 Grand 8t.; 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St. 


SPECIAL SALE OF BLACK AND 
COLORED VELVETS. 


Having placed very large orders for Velvets before 
the advance, we are selling our goods at exceedingly 
= prices. 

17-mch BLACK and COLORED VELVBTS, all silk 
face, $1 50 

19 inch BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, extra 
quality, $2 00. 

19- — BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, supe- 
rior, $2 

Winch BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, $3 00 
and $3 50. 

27-inch BLACK DRESS VELVETS, $2 75 to $6 00. 


SILKS. 


Special lot of NEW BLACK and COLORED GROS 
GRAIN SILKS, in four qualities, just opened, $1 00, 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00. 


RADZIMIR! RADZIMIR! RADZIMIR! 


The new silk fabric for Fall, in colors and black, at 
$1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, and $2 50. 


THOSE DESIRING OUR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free) should send their names at once. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 





Are now exhibiting a choice selection of 


FALL NOVELTIES 





58, 60, to 70 ALLEN ST.; 59 to 68 ORCHARD ST. 


LADIES JERSEYS. 








English, 
$2 50. 


The most stylish and best-fitting garments in the 
world. Send Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. 


Bon Marche 
$5 00. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New Work. | 


Our Fall and W inte r Catalogue Now Ready. | 


j E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 
31 and 33 West 23d St., N.Y. 


} ARVARD EXAMINATIONS for Women 

will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati; beginning June 26th, 1884. For 
further information apply to the Secretary ‘of the New 
York Local Committee, Heyhoe, Palisades, New York. 


“De. Be nson’s Cele ry and Chamomile Pills cured 
my mother’s headach . P. Cornell, , Pittsburgh, Pa. 








In Plain and Fancy Silks, 
and Plain Dress and Cloaking Velvets, Dress 
Goods, Suiting and Habit Cloths, Xe. 


Satins, Brocade 


Strangers visiting the city are respect- 
fully requested to examine this stock. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


FALL AND WINTER 
CATALOGUE 


or 


‘DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 
SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
CONKLING & CHIVVIS, 809, 811,813 Broadway, N.Y. 
: Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 


Send 10c, for 50 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Yourcards 





order. Cc linton & ce ©, North Haven, bill 


SILKS for PATC HWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 








| AMERICAN PURCHASING CO,, P.O. Box 3648, N.Y. 


} 66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
| free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Maine, 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St. New York, 


Are now offering the latest Novelties in 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, 
BROCADES, SILKS, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS, and CLOTHS. 
SPECIAL: 
22-inch BROCADED VELVET, all colors, 
$2.25; worth $3.50. 
20-inch SILK VELVET, all colors, 31.50; 
worth $2.50. 


Acknowledged the leading house on 
IMPORTED JERSEYS. 


Now opening, the latest Novelties in 


JERSEY WAISTS AND COATS, 


In exquisite designs and colorings, Embroidered 
and Braided in Soutache, Beads, and Gold Braids. 
SPECIAL: 

ENGLISH JERSEYS, all colors, $2.35 ; 
vorth $3.50. 

MISSES JERSEYS, all colors, $31.89 ; worth 
$2 50. 
BON MARCHE, Fan-back, all colors, $3.75 ; 
worth $5.00. 

BRAIDED JERSEYS, $4.25; worth 
$6.50. 


Full lines of 
VELVET RIBBONS, 
Of every shade and width, at pres, as usual, lower 
than any other house. 


Their Fall and Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


The best and most complete issued in the United 
States, containing large Lithograph Plates and 
1800 Wood-cut Engravings, will be ready for dis- 
tribution October 1st. 


SENT FREE ON SESS eran. 


H, C. FP. KOCH & SON, 
6th Ave., 102, 104, & 106 W. 20th St., N.Y. 


EVERALL BROS,, 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


No, 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


DARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references Specialty. Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


$7 AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co. , Augusta, Maine, 





















CONSTIPATION. 

Send your name and address to P, 0. Box 
991, New York City, fora circular, sent 
free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint. 














JAS. G JOHNSON & CO. 


(Late JOHNSON BROS. & CO.), 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
653 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW 


RETAIL HOUSE, 
8 EAST 14th STREET, 
YORK, 


Are now prepared to show the very latest novelties of the French and American 


markets for the fall season of 1883 in 
NETS, FRENCH and AMERICAN MII 


FRENCH PATTERN HATS and BON- 


ALINERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


LACES and LACE GOODS, FANCY GOODS, &c., at Popular Prices. 





Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 











The most 


Material of the day. The BROCHE 


is the only W 


Broché in the market. 


Samples and Information sent on Application. 





66 . 
Nonparel 
Velveteen. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 


Fashionable Dress 


OVEN Velveteen 








SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


SAMPLES SENT. 





We now offer unusually good value in 


BLACK SILKS, 21-inch, at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50. 

COLORED SILKS, new shades, extra value, at 
$1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50, 

BLACK BADZIMIER, $1 50 to $3 50. 

COLORED BRA DZIMIR, $1 50 to $250, 

BROCADED VELVETS, handsome line in 
Ottoman and Satin grounds, at lower prices than 
can be found elsewhere 

VELVETS AND PLUSHES, all leading col- 
ors, $1 50 to $6 50 per yard. 

FRENCH and GERMAN DRESS GOODS, 
in Ottomans, Traver’s, Foule’s, Camel’s-Hair Plaids, 
Novelties, at very attractive prices. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS, 
special lines just imported, from $1 00 to $7 50 per yd. 

52-inch SEAL*SKIN PLUSHES from $6 50 
to $20 00. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE, 


NOW READY. 
sent E"PCC on appiicatioy. 


Le Boutillier|or 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 
Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 
qr ATE AGENTS WAN ‘TED, in Western 
. 


aud Southern Cities, to introduce and open offices 
for Propach’s Great Kuropean System of 
Dress-cutting. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Great inducements ~— to parties with eo 
Success sure. Address - GRIPPEN 
General Agent, 731 Broadway, °N. Y. 





NEW “YORK | SHOPPING—Dry Goods, Gents’ & Boys’ 
4N Clothing, Seal Cloaks—by mail. Dress-making, Mil- 
linery. Send for Circular. M.G. Room, 273 Bleecker St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE............. +++ $4 00 
BAMPRIE WEEELY.. occ.cccccccsccsevecs -. £00 
EB Pe Oe SOURIR ES 66 esc vevcccccenccceccedse 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE snenevedetcas oO 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbbers)...........ccccccecee 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 

weekly publication, containiug works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Souare Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harree & Broruens, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Oftice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 

aa HARPER'S CAT AL AUGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


| $9 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


f ( New Chromo Cards for 1884. name on, 19%. : or 40 
OV all Gold & Silver, 0c. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 


Address 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Any pimply, rough, dry, scaly skin disease vanishes 
on use of Dr Benson's Skin Cnr Unrivalled. 





a 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


CUARANTEED. 











] Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
*“ Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 
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FEMALE 


TARPER’S BAZAR. 














CONSISTENCY, 


Wire oF HIS Bosom. “ Now, CLARENCE—DEAR—I HOPE YOU'LL —NEVER CLIMB— THESE HORRID 
MOUNTAINS AGAIN, YOU KNOW—YOU'RE NOT STRONG—AND—THE DOCTOR SAID YOU—MUST NOT 


EXERT YOURSELF SO—MUCH,.” 


FACETIZ. 


Ir there was any object which was especially detest- 
ed by the boarders in Mrs. Spriggins’s house, it was 
the uot very preposseseing daughter of their landlady. 
It was by an uncommon effort that Jones, at the tea 
table the other Sunday, pleasantly inquired of Miss 
Spriggins, “‘ Are you going to church this evening ?” 


“Thank you, I shall be happy to; when will you 
be ready 7?” quickly answered the young woman ; 
and all the boarders gathered in the hall and whis- 
pered mingled expressions of congratulation and 
condolence into Jones's ear as they departed. 

a 


*“ Any niggar dat can read,” said a colored preach- 
er to his congregation, * will fin’ my tex’ in de 99th 
verse ob de 285 S-a-a-m, ‘ De ‘uman brain am de 
debil's wuk-shop.’ I will call your ‘tenshun to three 
pinta. Fustly, de debil is in dis congregashun, 
doin’ a deal of wuk in a bery small room; my 
bred'ren, you onght ter build an extenshun on your 
wuk-shop. Sec’ndly, my bred’ren, discharge your 
wukiman. He will neber want to strike—you'll hab 
to turn ‘im out. And thurdiy, let de King ob 
Glory cum in.” 

A philanthropic and very modest gentleman re- 
cently visited a mission Sunday-school, and was 
prevailed upon to make an address. “ Children,” 
he began, and then paused. “My dear boys and 
girls,” he said, making a second start. Another 
awkward stop, when he essayed for a third time, 
“My young friends—” 

Just then a lad in one of the classes, thinking 
that he was waiting for some greeting in return, 
cried out, “* Hello, yourself !” 

The speaker collapsed. 


—_—__~_>—_—_ 

* Doctor,” said a man to his physician, who had 
just presented a bill of fifty dollars for treatment 
during a receut illness, ‘I have not much ready 
money. Will you not take this out in trade 2?” 

“Oh yer,” cheerfully answered the doctor; “I 
think that we can arrange that—but what is your 
business ?” 

“I am a cornet-player,” was the startling reply. 


i 2 

Herbert is a born orator, and when he first began 
to say his “‘ Now I lay me” he siood up in bed and 
declaimed it as if he were delivering an oration. 
This was before he was four years old, and although 
very serious about it himself, the exercise was pro- 
vocative of so much mirth to those who chanced 
to be within hearing distance that his mamma dis- 
continued it fora time, When she resumed it she 
had the little boy kneel at her side, and after re- 
peating ‘‘ Now I lay me,” she told him to pray for 
all his friends, So he began: ‘God bless grand- 
ma, dear ma, Uncle Still, mamma, papa—any more ? 
—big Mary, little Mary—any. more?” and, after 
mentioning all the immediate relatives, he wound 
up with a sigh: “Oh, mamma, won’t you please 
give me a drink of water? I'm awful thirsty 
prayin’ for 60 many folks !” 








[still she holds on. 


The scholars in a certain Sunday-school were asked 


to bring something on Christmas night to be sent as 
yresents to a neighboring mission. One little girl 
prought in three tiny mice. The superintendent smiled 
broadly as the box was passed to bim, and. this pro- 
voked the little girl toexclaim: “* Well, the Lord didn't 
laugh when the poor woman gave three mice. He said 
| she gave more than all the others put together,” 
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TRAMP. “Hi, HI, THERE! 
PROFESSOR (who has had the dog but a@ short time). “Ik I COULD ONLY REMEMBER THE NAME OF 


Why is a kiss like a rumor ?—Because it passes from 
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MOMENTS. 


CALL OFF YOUR DOG!” 


Jones. “Smith, did you ever see a ham framed ?” 
Sarru. “No. What do you mean ?” 


Jones. “Why,a ham framed. Did you never hear 


of one?” 


Sairu. ‘* No, I'm sure I never did.” 

Jones. ** Well, up here in Massachusetts they say 
there is a large number of people all the time at 
work in Framing-ham.” 

PEE 8 
TO INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
Until October's fairly here 
I shall in some secure retreat 
Spend all my time where I am sure 
No one I ever knew to meet. 
For oh, a week and more I’ve been 
"Most driven wild, upon my word: 
From every friend suburban I 
The very self-same thing have heard. 


First ‘twas my portly neighbor Brown, 
*In voice as deep as bassest drum, 
Said, “* Now the leaves are turning fast, 
The melancholy days are come.” 
Then Miss Rose Bell, my neighbor too, 
waned o’er her gate and soft began, 
“The melancholy days are—” “Yes, 
I know it,” I replied, and ran— 
Ran to collide with young Jack Lee, 
And nearly take his breath away 
(A piece of luck for me, I thought) 
Before he’d more than time to say, 
“The melan—” .* Choly,” finished I, 
And passed along right speedily; 
When from her vine-embowered porch, 
Hill’s baby daughter called to me. 


“What is it, dear?” I stopped to ask. 
She clasped her hands and drooped her head, 
And in a small and lisping voice, 
“The melanclioly dayth,” she said, 
** Are comed.” And so the strain kept on, 
Until at last I'm forced to roam 
In solitary places till 
Those same old days are quite at home. 
Robbie was the only child at the tea table the other 
evening, and did not seem at all pleased when the 
hostess, in dealing out the preserves, gave two pears 
to every other guest, while he got but one. ihe let 
the fruit remain untouched before him until his mo- 
ther inquired, in a surprised tone, “ Robbie, why do 
you not eat your pear?” 
“Do you call this a pair?” he indignantly ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Why, there is only one.” 
The hostess saw the point, and Robbie received 
his rightful share. 
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